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TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 


THROUGHOUT THE 





UNITED STATES, CANADA AND ENGLAND. 


On account of the very extraordinary and widespread de- 
mand which has sprung up for the WEEKLY since we began 
the exposure of the enormous frauds and villainies which 
are practiced upon the people, under the authority and coun- 
tenance of Government, by soulless corpcrations and or- 
ganized monnopolies; and the still more extraordinary de- 
mand since it has come to be recognized that the movement 
inaugurated in Congress the past winter is, when consum- 
mated, to accomplish the elevation of woman to equality 
with men; all of which, in connection with our desire to 
give the people of this country what they have long been 
thirsting for—AN ORGAN FOR FREE 8PEECH—has induced us 
to reduce the price of 


THE WEEKLY TO TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM; 


s0 that it may come within the means of every family in the 
country. 

We trust that the friends of “ Equality for Woman” and 
of such reform in government as shall restore it to the people 
by wresting it trom the hands of the politicians, who are the 
hired or purchased slaves of the growing Money-Power of 
the country, which is scheming to usurp our liberties, will 
spread fur and wide the announcement we here make. 


The WEEKLY will always treat, from the standard of prin- 
ciples, all subjects which are of 
VITAL INTEREST TO THE ComMOM PEOPLE. 
It will be, in the broadest sense, 
A FreE PAaprer FOR A FREE PEOPLE, 


in which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the 
public, so that they may decide for themselves what is the 
best truth, instead of, as heretofore, being told authorita- 
tively that this and that are thus and so. — 

The editors will always reserve the right to make such 
editorial comment, as they may deem proper, upon all com- 
munications, but will not be held responsible for opinions 
expressed otherwise than editorially, whether comment is 
made or not. All articles without signature are editorial, 
and are to be considered as the expression of editorial 
opinion. 

Here, then, is a platform upon which 


Tue REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 

Tue RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 

THe CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 

Tue RoMAN CATHOLIC AND THR PROTESTANT, 
THe JEW AND THE PaGaAn, and 

Tue MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST, 


may meet in a Common equality and brotherhood, which, 
we believe, is literally true of the human race, since 


Gop 18 THE ComMON FATMER OF ALL. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 


ITS POWER OVER HUMAN DESTINY. 
BY MRS. L. B. CHANDLER, 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 

O pause, ye women whose homes are spheres of com- 
fort and peace, and remember the lessons of our late war! 
All too plainly did they teach that ‘‘ when one member 
suffers, all members must suffer with it.” Pause, too, and 
consider if the children now filling your homes with delight 
and your hearts with fond anticipations, need no more and 
no better instruction thain you have yet provided—no more 
protection against the possb/lities of the future than their 
present knowledge and the conditions of society now afford. 
Where is the mother who can (laying aside selfishness) re- 
sign her daughter to conjugal companionship without many 
forebodings and anxieties, which sorely mar the most prom- 
ising matrimonial alliance? Only she whose motherhood is 
buried under the depraved appetite for social power and 
position, which the present age of money-worship has er. 
gendered. Much is hoped from the possession of the ballot 
by woman in opening up avenues of self-support and inde- 
pendence; I pray and hope for this; but I tremble for the 
weakness of woman. She is not yet prepared to assert the 
rights of motherhood—that sphere which is undisputed. 
She has cowered and trembled, and still cowers and belittles 
herself, to the narrow proportions which suit the dictum, 
not of manhood, but maseuline love of power. We cannot 


through an enlightened, self poised motherhood. 1 desire 
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would disappear the loathsome deformities, the discordant 
spirits now blotting the fair proportions of humanity. 

O Christian mothers! who look for the coming of that 
state of peace and good-will which was heralded by the 
earthly advent of Jesus, can you hope for i's consummation 
so long as mothber-souls stamp upon unborn offspring the 
impulse of murder? And answer me not as solution of the 
matter, that the impulse being sinful, should be conquered 
and cast out. 

We have had through the centuries of this Christian era 
such unnatural conditions and defective education as have 
hindered the development of a healthy, happy motherhood. 
We have the result in the inharmonious creatures whose 
appetites and passions are seething and fomentiny in all the 
forms of selfishnes:, cruelty and degradation, which entail 
upon society the miseries of crime and war. That unilis- 
turbed maternity which brought into fleshly exi-tence the 
Prince of Peace, must obtain in human society before it can 
be free from the polluting tendenci: s—the discordant and 
warring elements which deform and blight humanity. All 
the traditions of the past, before Jesus, enforce the same idea 
of the office of nndisturbed maternity. The saviours of dif- 
ferent forms of religion, preceding Christianity, were also 
immaculate conceptions, born of Ged and mot: erbhood. This 
is a truth of deeper than theologica! import—a vital »nd 


‘indispensable necessity for the salvation of humanity. Mo- 
| therhood should be a@ shrine unpolluted by one touch of 


selfishness and lust. O woman! this would and will be thy 
recompense for all the sufferings and agonies which pertain 


_to physical womanhood and motherhood. 
behold the grandeur of manhood till it is born of and) 


and shall labor to extricate woman from a deeper mire of | 


helplessness than legal disability. From that she should 


also be freed, to secure freedom in all relations ; but she | 


wants, first, courage to assert the right to her own body as the 
instrument of reason and conscience, and the fulfillment of 
the function of motherhood subject to no authority but the 
voice of God in her soul. 


The sublime and satisfying power ot working with and 
for the divine artist in producing the image of God, now so 
defaced and distorted, is restoring it to its glorious propor 


tions, The physical evidences of this psychial power of the 


' 


Every mother, from the hour when the new life com.| 


mences, is “overshadowed by the Most High,’ and could 
she understand her needs and powers, and secure to her 
self the respect due to her sacred office; and, free from all 
polluting intrusion upon herself, bathe her spirit in the in- 
fluxes which the life within her life attracts, very rapidly 


| 


mother upon unborn offspring are numerous and indisputa 
ble, also in producing peculiar mental characteristics and 
tendencies of disposition. Il owe in part my bias of investi- 
gation of these subjects to the fact that my mother presented 
a striking illustration of this Jaw in a mark upon her face 
It was of a cherry, and usually was of adull brown color, 


| but in the season of fruitage it changed its color, becoming, 
-| as cherries ripen, a vivid red, and bleeding at the season ot 


their perfection. The mother knows perfectly the circum 


stances and hour of the impress. These birth-marks are evi- 
dently the result of mental power —as they are produced 
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both consciously and unconsciously—through circumstances 
which excite emotion or imagination, as well as through 
strong desire. The animal kingdom also present the same 
phenomenon. Horses, especially, and those possessing fine 
nervous organizations, afford numerous instances of the same 
law. One rclated to me by a person who knew the animal 
and saw the product was of a beast very sensitive and al- 
ways disturbed by the sight of a buffalo-robe carriage-blan- 
ket. On one occasion the man driving, in a moment of 
thoughtlessness and haste, tossed a bear-skin upon her shoul- 
der. She manifested much agitation, and when the colt ap- 
peared, the bear-skin, in full development of color, length of 
bair and shape, was on its shoulder. 

An instance coming under my observation, in which 
there was no special emotion or excitement, neither any fear 
or even thought that such result should transpire, was of a 
mother who, at the house of a friend, saw a child brought in 
with two fingers cut off, and when, less than four months 
afterward, her child was born, the corresponding fingers on 
the same hand of her child were wanting, the child being 
otherwise a well-developed and healthy child. The trans- 
mission of qualities and appetites is as clearly demonstrated 
as of physical peculiarities. One of the sad cases, no doubt, 
ofttimes existing, causing many hearts to sorrow, is of a 
man, gifted with noble proportions of mind as well as body, 
whose mother impressed upon him an ungovernable appe- 
tite, by refraining from satisfying her own, for strong drink. 
She not understanding that the mind must be satisfied by 
doing away with the desire, either in its gratification or over- 
coming it, else its impress upon the fetus is inevitable. This 
man, if the least quantity of any alcoholic drink is once tasted, 
seems to be possessed as by ademon. There are such fear- 
ful chances involved in this power of the mother over the 
foetus that every means should be sought to enlighten and 
instruct; and not till woman perceives its importance and 
studies the laws of her being shall we see this work of en- 
lightenment accomplished. 


We have, in the case of Henry Safford—the genius in com- 
puting numbers,—a forcible illustgation of the same law oper 
ating upon mental faculty. The powerful action of the mo 
ther’s calculating faculty in solving a problem in weaving 
having becn the cause. An instance recorded, which is only 
perhaps more marked than many that transpire, is remark- 
able as illustrating the effect of strong emotion or passion. 
A husband so offended the mother that she did not speak to 
him for three months previous to the birth of herchild. The 
child could never speak to his father; an attempt to do so 
would cause violent paroxysms, and though he remained at 
home and carried on business with the parent, he was always 
obliged to turn his back upon him and speak as if addressing 
another person. Now, if by reason of irresistible desire, the 
body can be stamped ineffaceably, and the powers of mentality 
be developed so wonderfully, can it be a question that upon 
the moral nature, the more highly sensitive spiritual tablet 
impressions as deeply graven and ineffaceable will be re- 
corded? Such being the fact, what is the first duty of mo- 
therhood? Where has God written a law more clearly or 
imperatively than in the power of maternity over offspring ? 
A power which cannot be hindered in its operation, either 
for good or ill? Where, then, does any other relation find 
justification for interference with itssacred function? Where 
does womanhood find justification for neglecting to claim 
for it that condition of purity which is its first necessity ? 
Is it cause for marvel that the education which has taught 
that submission to the unguided passion of man is one of the 
most laudable of wifely virtues, and the hindrance of mother- 
hood consequent upon this outrage of the sacred oflice should 
result in sp-ritual monstrosities? Where is the hope of an 
elevation of woman from recognition of political equality if 
she has not courage to wrest herself from the degrading ser- 
vitude of passion in that sphere which no legislation can 
reach? Till woman comprehends her duty and responsibility 
as the creative instrument, to secure the best conditions and 
work intelligently according to her highest knowledge and 
convictions, diseased and passion-tossed natures will con- 
tinue to fester and disgorge their foul secretions upon society ; 
and till she educates her sons, in tender infancy and during 
growing boyhood, to the truth that manhood is re- 
sponsible to the same moral obligations and is equally 
degraded by the same impurities as womanhood, 
and thus revolutionize the now falsified standard of a sliding 
scale of morals for our sex, and as strong condemnation for 
the sins of one as the other, we shall continue to have oc- 
casion to blush for the debased libels upon true manliness 
which now disfigure society. But I pray you be not dis- 

mayed, nor resign yourself to inaction, because the disorder 
seems so inextricable. There is no wrong but shall be done 
away, unless evil instead of good is almighty. And look at 
the change accomplished in the degree of enlightenment, 
the tone of sentiment, the possibility of reaching the minds 
of people by instructive teaching in various forms within a 
quarter of a century just past. Man has done his work in 
searching out and setting forth the physiological laws which 
bear upon the relation of marriage and parentage. His 
teaching, together with the deteriorating health of American 
women, has aroused the intellect of both sexes. The teach- 
ings of pbrenology and physiology have prepared the way 
for higher and deeper teachings pertaining to the laws of 
parentage. We have reached the critical state, where a 
‘* little learning is a dangerous thing.” Woman cannot ac- 
cept paternity simply as the providence of God, and resign 
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herself to the appointment of divine will. But dimly per- 











ceiving that the office should receive the impulse and dic- 
tate of her soul, free of all imposition, she has, and often by 
the aid of husband and physician, freed herself from its ful- 
fillment, through means which are destructive to health. 
The practice of feticide is becoming one of the crying evils 
of our time, and there is but the alternative of an undesigned 
and undesired maternity, at which the soul of the mother 
not only shrinks, but stands outraged, and which has, 
through centuries past, entailed upon humanity the unhappi- 
ness and misery recorded, or a free, unhindered, God-inspired 
motherhood, never imposed by selfishness and lust. ’Tis 
not as facts demonstrate illumination of the intellect alone 
which is needed. There is in the office of maternity a sphere 
of absolute being which cannot be encompassed by knowl- 
edge. That has changed conditions, and prepared for fur- 
ther investigation. There has been a relapse to former iner- 
tia since the first enthusiasm aroused by the reformative 
movement of phrenology and physiology twenty-five years 
since; but the average standard of knowledge is higher, the 
average standard of hygienic habits. 

“ All growths,” says Emerson, ‘‘ are accomplished by suc- 
cessive leaps. When woman sees through the vail ef foul 
perversions and conflicting elements now filling the moral 
atmosphere with miasma, the day-star of true motherhood; 
when she distinctly recognizes the voice of God in her soul, 
calling her to consecrate the office of maternity to the Di- 
vine power and spirit wholly, we shall see a progressive 
movement of humanity, surpassing in sweep and volume that 
of any period recorded. The old-time status of submission 
to the dominion of passion in marriage, and accepting ma- 
ternity as a Divine decree, is gone. We cannot restore it, 
but we are in a fearful state ; we have atiained to the knowl- 
edge which intellect can afford, but it fails to give the freedom 
from lust necessary. Woman has to learn that God speaks 
as authoritatively through the laws of her being as through 
those of man. That the law of control and restraint, in her 
nature, is the natural method of guidance to the law of license 
and domination in his. My sisters, be not paralyzed with 
de spair in view of the terrible derangement scourging societ 
with perverted relations. Be not appaled by the magnitude 
of the work before you. Be encouraged by the evidences 
within recollection that God is revealing the laws of truth 
and righteousness. Look at the knowledge we have gained 
in the cultivation of vegetable forms and the animal king- 
dom below us. We have discovered to a certainty that suc- 
cess attends only upon right conditions—that we cannot re- 
produce forms, in either kingdom, of superior quality from 
inferior germs. Surely Divine Goodness has not led human- 
ity through all these stages of unfuoldment which prepared 
us to perceive the principles involved in its highest needs— 
the necessity of its present estate—to find a restorative 
agency, and even a clear perception of that agency, only to 
mock us with helplessness and hopelessness. Every pro- 
test of woman’s soul against the dominion of lust and sel- 
fishness is a prophecy of the victory and freedom of woman- 
hood. ‘Take courage in viewing the results of those heroic 
efforts in the interest of freedom for the black race and half 
of the white race, in this country, during a quarter of a cen- 
tury past, and note that the same noble souls who were 
held in contempt and scorn twenty years ago are now 
honored throughout the land. Mark well the changes which 
have transpired in legislation already, since these efforts to 
secure political equality for woman bave secured attention 
to some of the odious features of statute laws, and shamed, 
or quickened into activity, the consciences of legislators. 
The infinite patience has waited through the ages for the 
human mind to grow into an appreciation of principles and 
out of the sphere and dominion of animal appetites and lust. 
Let us imitate that patience and work faithfully for the 
truth that is revealed to us, and seek to secure the purity of 
conditions which can alone save the generations of the fu- 
ture from perpetuating the depraved conditions now bearing 
humanity below the light of its intellectual development. 
Believe in the God ye invoke; believe in God in the ganc- 
tuary of your body, as the opportunity for the Divine incar- 
nation. The protest of the great army of the outraged and 
desecrated motherhood of the past wails adown the ages 
and transforms itself into an appeal to every woman’s soul 
to claim for posterity the rights of its office to work with 
God in that empire which cannot be shared, and should not 
be interfered with, by any relation. The creative function 
has a dominion all its own, spiritually as well as physically. 
Here God and motherhood should be the holy of holies. 
Selfishness has no right to lift the vail. Teach thy daughter 
that in this sphere she is, by every consideration of her own 
well-being and that of her offspring, ruler supreme. We 
have a literature which may aid and instruct, but there is no 
power which can, without the knowledge, impart an ele- 
vated tone of feeling—no method which can so effectually 
preserve the purity of the tablet while it receives the impress 
of knowledge, as familiar couverse with holy mother-heart. 
Be courageous then, O woman, and bequeath to the future 
the qualities, by transmission, and the knowledge, by in- 
struction, which shall lift it out of the dominion of appetite 
and selfishness, that we may rejoice finally in the redemp- 
tion of motherhood and salvation of humanity. 


ol 
TO EVERY FRIEND OF EQUALITY. 

After reading this, the nextthing you should dois tosend 
your names and those ot your triends to be added to the 
petition on the eighth page, and if you have any desire to 
have the cause spread, inclose therewith one dollar, to be 
used for that purpose by the committee. 
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AN INDIVIDUAL VIEW OF THE FUTURE OF 
SUFFRAGE. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATIONAL STANDARD: 


The door of the civil state has opened wide enough to 
admit two women in Michigan and five in South Carolina 
to the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The community here and the world at large nods as cour- 
teously and smiles as placidly as if these ‘‘ revolutionary” 
nonconformists had been content to remain subjects instead 
of citizens; as if they had been content to contribute to the 
wealth of the country, to be taxed for support of its 
Government, to pay penalties for violations of its laws, for 
permission to engage in its business pursuits, all without 
recognilion of their right to expression and consent. The 
‘*body politic” and individuals composing it seem to accept 
it in the States much as they did in the ‘Tcrritory of Wyo- 
ming, as a part of the growth of the nation and of the age. 
So they acknowledge woman's right to a voice in 
making laws, in the election of their law-makers and in te 
expenditure of their moneys. Opposers tell us what nature 
indicates, Nature in the nineteenth century is what is ap- 
proved by the highest cultivation o! man’s powers, the 
greatest perfection of his moral sentiments. Man dominates 
nature below him, and the time is coming when he will 
govern in himself ali below conscience and reason. 

The acquiescence of some in the woman’s ballot, and the 
enihusiastic welcome of others, pertains to the North more 
than to the South. In the South we can hardly separate 
the objections to woman’s suffrage from the prejudice 
aguinst an oppressed class—the voters being colored women, 
recently slaves. But Northern advocates heartily welcome 
them to the ‘‘ open door,’ recognizing their citizenship,” 
knowing the influence of the humpbiest aids. 

What shall we do in view of these successful results ? 
Of the efforts to throw down the barrieis opposed to the 
rights of a class? What, tirst, are these barriers? I an- 
swer, nothing but the unjust traditions and prejudices of 
mankind. Will any one assert they are sustained by any 
real authority either in the moral constitution of the Class, 
or in the written Constitution of our country ? 

I have found no one to attempt it who has read carefully 
our moral and legal arguments, particularly the Minority 
Report of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the “ Woodhull Memorial.” Let those who 
have any lingering doubts read both this and the Majority 
Report. 

‘then I would reply to the first question, we must go on 
just as before with the educational work, spreading infor- 
mation on the legal question, so that if an “ interpretation” 
is necessary, we may gain one that is unmistakable, and 
without delay. But I believe now we need nothing of the 
kind. Success is a part of education, it removes the scales 
from the eyes of moral biindness witha rapidity that is both 
instructive and amusing. “The low, uneducated und im- 
moral class of women” who have been promised to subvert 
good order in society and government, has suddenly become 
less threatening and formidable than heretofore, and there is 
a good-nature and hopefulness about the prophets which is 
edifying and reireshinug. : 

‘* If you will turn your aitcntion to Temperance and the 
purity of elections,” said a prognosticator 10 me since the 
vote here, “we shall be satisfied to see women hold the 
ballot. 

To such, and to the firm friends of the cause, men and 
women, | would urge attendance of primary meetings, look- 
ing after the officers of regisiration and judges of elections, 
I would recommend that these be supplied with all the legal 
arguments in print, and that not one be forgotten. If every 
town suffrage association will see thatits ‘boards ” of Coun- 
cilmen and Aldermen, its officers of Courts and members ot 
the bar are well read in the opinions of some of the best law- 
yers on suffrage, it wilido an excellent work for the next 
six months. 

Let women give out the tracts with their own hands, exacting 
a promise to read, so that none be wasted, and request every 
reader to become a lender, and nothing better can be done. 
The Constitutional tracts are yet scarce for lack of printing 
funds, so let none be wasted. 

Individuals are God’s instrumentalities, and there are 
always some in position and power with clear vision to in- 
augurate reform in the State. So it has been here in De- 
troit, and they have contributed to a “ precedent” which 
others will surely follow. but it is not the first in Michi- 
gan. Colored men voted under the Fourteenth Amendment 
before the word ‘* white” was stricken from the State Con- 
stitution in conformity toit—they even voted on the question 
of stinking it out. Shall women be permitted to vote out 
the only remaining word at variance with the Amendments 
which the State has ratified? tL care not if they be, or it 
become a dead letter, only a fair record better suits a free 
spirit. CATHARINE A, F, STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Micn., April, 1871. 

“An Hour witH Berrcuer,” in the JZyrilune, makes 
that eminent divine teach rather doubtful doctrine. 
Mr. B. would not be too stringent in his missionary 
work: if reading a sporting paper would draw a man with. 
in the range of the Gospel, he would not be punctilious; he 
would not object to “ periodicals which are interesting to 
men who shun alJl that is serious and spiritual.” We must 
get bold of them on their own plane—descend to where they 
are—practice a little of the wrong that pleases them, in or- 
der that we impart the right that pleasesus. He would 
make his places so attractive that those who come will come 
again. Allof which is good enough; but it sounds very 
much like the days of Eusebius, when a little lie for the 
truth’s sake was quite commendable. 


ee 
ERRATA, 
WoopuuLti, & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

In the article on “Social Science” in your last week's 
issue, second column, you make me say “ deprecatingly” 
where it should be ‘‘depreciatingly ’; on the third “don't 
know ” for “ don’t know how,” “ certainly” for “ certainty ” ; 
on the fiith, “abstract in mathematical” tor “abstract or 
mathematical,” “ main sciences” for “man sciences,” “ psy- 
chrometry”’ for “ psychonetry,’ “termes” for “ terms,” 
* rules, definition, ¢te.,” for “rules, definitions, ete.” 

W. M. BoucuEr. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES, 


os 


BY JANUARY SEARLE. 


I Lave a right to count all gains as loss, if in gaining them 
I lose the heritage of Heaven. We come, very late in time, 
to learn the true estimates and value of things; and spend 
our lives for the most part in hunting after foolish fires and 
following vain enterprises. In youth we have golden 
dreams, and indulge fantastic expectations, which can never 
be realized; and which, if they could, would bring no 
strength nor honor to our career, nor increase the vital forces 
of action, whereby we might achieve for the future a full 
fruition of wisdom, goodness and purity. 1 know not how 
it comes to pass that the morning of a man’s existence, illu- 
minated as it is by such glorious subursts of light and color, 
all the immeasurable heavens above it emblazoned with the 
pomp of clouds and stars, and all the earth below it and 
around it so radiant with beauty and so suggestive of the 
holy and everlasting, should so soon fade into the common 
light of day, remaining only in memory, if it remains at all, 
like some bright vision of romance and fairyland, without 
any practical issues. 

For, assuredly, every happy childhood is the dawn of a 
grand life, possible to the man. He is heralded by all the 
regalities of Nature, and attended by her highest servitors. 
She spreads the earth with flowers that his fect may walk in 
perfumes, and his eyes become familiar with pleasant and 
lovely things, the symbols of that divine language, the faint 
echoes of whose music still linger, it may be, in his ears, 
but which he will hear no more in full diapason in the cor- 
ridors of time. She welcomes him with the trumpets of the 
winds, and the shoutings of the mighty woods, and the 
choral lxughters of merry waters. So gay a masque, so uni- 
versal a rejoicing, will greet him no more in all his after- 
life. 

He feels the beauty and the significance of this, his inan- 
guration into the theatre of the world. They are the lan- 
guage of a vanished voice. He feels, but understands not. 
He brings with him great capabilities, and all things admon- 
iss him to live a grand life. But the frosts come early and 
nip his promise and his hope in the bud. 

But the grandeurs that accompany his advent do certainly 
bespeak the greatness of the expectations concerning him. 
And yet, as we said, it is an universal failure. Man no 
longer fills up the horizon, if, indeed, he ever did, if at any 
time he has showed himself as regal as nature since the first 
transgression. That he was, at one period of his history, in 
full accord with the Creation, and the Creator, I most de- 
voutly believe. 

But ages have rolled away since then, and coniirmed the 
general and sad defection of man’s soul from God. Will this 
harmony never be restored? Will men live on till the ter- 
mination of the terrene experiment, a discord jarring upon 
the music voice of Nature and an alien to the commonwealth 
of heaven ? 

With the devoutest reverence, I pray not. With an infi- 
nite yearning of heart 1 also pray: Thy kingdom come! 
Thy will be done, as it is in heaven, so also on the earth! 
And it seems to me that the times are fast ripening for the 
glorious consummation. | know that the world lieth still 
in its great wickedness, and that evil, like some vast colossa! 
giant, guards the portals of time, and uses men as his pup- 
pets. But the dear Lord is still God over all, and blessed 
forever. The old is dying out, and the new dispensation is 
coming in. We are waking up to the old and everlasting 
truths which have survived the decay and death of univer- 
sal churches, I know not how many, since men began; but 
true it is, that there is a great shaking among the dry bones, 
and that the new Church of Humanity, with Jesus Christ as 
the supreme God thereof, is gradually taking shape among 
the nations. 

The ancient theologies which lie at the bottom of the mod 
ern civilizations, which have profaned the seul and degraded 
the Lord of all life, wisdom, love and truth, which have 

















no propagandist, believing in the omnipotence of the Spirit; 
but I am persuaded that if these new doctrines, now first ac- 
lively alive after a birth of well nigh two hundred years, as 
to its date in time, wer , 
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iversally known, they would roll 
in the coming of the triumph of Christianity like the sudden 
rushing of an Atlantic tide over the worid. For these teach- 
ings appeal to the intellect as well as to the conscience of 
mankind. They are the result of a vast body of learning ap- 
plied to religion, and the investigation of spiritual truth. 
They are so immersed in truth and at such direful antagon- 
ism with falsehood that they hail every new discovery of 
science as a new truth added to the old Word of God, or as 
an clucidation thereof. They are, beyond all question or 
cavil, to become the relizion of the future—of that great 
spiritual Church of which Protestantism has been so long in 
travail, and which will supersede the Roman Catholic 
Chureh and absorb all the sects which have sprung from the 
great rebellion against Rome since the days ot the Reforma- 
tion. 
2 o - 
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“SIC ITUR AD ASTRA.” 


IN MEMORIAM GEORGE PEABODY. 


By heaven blest, “in basket and in store,” 
He held himself as sfeward ; far and wide 
lie sowed good seed, and watched its growth before 
Th’ approving Master called him to His side. 
Then from the ,and that knew him last in 1 fe 
‘Cross ocean came brief words, as due such worth: 
The proud ship ‘** Monarch.”’ with our noble fleet, 
Would bear him to the land that gave him birth. 


What grander poem can an age vive forth 
Than these few lines, by ocean cable brought? 
As o'er the wires it flew—west, south and north— 
Wh. re was the he rt that thrilled not at the thought? 
Or beating, in dull measure, felt no sense 
Of exultation that our race could find 
To future ages, this grand evidence, 
Redeeming to the one in which we live? 
Or eyes—that in such loving tribute paid 
By earth's two greatest nations, to this man 
(Who ne’er won battle, nor foundation laid 
Of empire, nor who ever yet gave plan 
To any sordid scheme of seilf—but lent 
{jis Master all—in Charty’s sweet name) 
Can see no proof of a grand sentiment 
That glorifies the age. and saves from shame ? 
Ne’er can we find on history's wide page 
Of citizen, so honored—warriors grim 
Their footprints marked in blood, th’ applauding age 
Gives funeral honors—but this meed to him 
W hose life was peace, and charity, and love, 
Has in it something grander—nobiler far, 
That tells of holy influence from above, 
Washes from the age the stains that war, 
And lust, and greed of gold, and thirst of power, 
Ilave slimed it with, so that the coming days 
Shal! find in these, our own, a richer dower 
Of heaven's light, and by it guide their ways. 
Shall learn fwo nation’s gauge of grandest deeds, 
And seek to emulate that noble life; 
Shall strive to mold their own, by his pure creed 
Ot love and charity, not hate and strife. 
Shall learn that not by war, or even arts, 
Can man gain highest, holi-st, truest fame; 
The loving homage that from grateful hearts 
Doth rise, and gild with light an humble name. 


Oh, Monarch, pomp or circumstance ne'er gave 
One added glory to the form you bore 
(‘rose ocean proudly to the lowly grave 
Awaiting him upon his native shore. 
Yet shrine of saint can ne'er a lustre shed, 
Norgrand mausoleum of prince or knight, 
O’er any land, like this his lowly bed 
Gives to our own: a heritage of light, 
And legacy of rich and noble deeds 
A halo round his resting-place doth make; 
And widow, student, orphan, all whose needs 
He made his care, shall worship for his sake 
And by his pure example, that sweet law 
Of love to neighbor, taught by Him of yore, 
Who said, * Care for my little ones,’ and * Bear 





made man a worshiper of the golden calf, a materialist, and 
to all spiritual purposes an atheist, denying immortality, be- | 
lieving only in this world, in time and the compensations of | 
time ; robbing the universe of all its beauty; the enemy of | 
art, the derider of poetry and imagination, and the profane | 
scoffer of all progressive thought, and all things venerable 
and holy, and God’s most holy Word the butt of science— 
these theologies, thus ignorantly working these dread and 
profane issues, I say, are nearly ready forthe shroud-makers | 
and the grave-digger. 

For, knowingly or unknowingly, to this complexion have 
they reduced the world. ‘These are the days in which, not 
God, but the intellect, rnles, with science as its prime min- 
Religion is divorced from philosophy and learning, and 
denounced by the savans as a cheat and an impostor. So 
that there is no longer any recognized divine light as a 
guide for the feet and a lamp to our ways. 

In short, we have arrived at that dreadful state of vasta- 
tion and sin and the corruption of life through intellectual 
error and moral disorder. It is the Lord speaking, five thou. 
sand years ago, through Kreeshna,in the Bhagavat Geeta, 
of the Sanskrit Indians, saying: I make myself manifest, for 
the restoration of righteousness and the destruction of the 
wicked. 

I humbly accept the fact that he has now come and made 
himself manifest in the teachings of the New Church. Iam 








Zach other's burdens,’ and * Feed ye my poor.” 


Oh, noble life, what lessons have you taught, 

What floods of shame you pour on all who stand 
‘Fore idols, gold and self, and toil and strive 

But to hoard up the bounties of His hand. 
Not gold alone he gave, but earnest will 

in his grand life met wisest scheme and plan, 
And angels, leaning o'er heaven's parapets, 

Wel wrote him, one “who loved his brother man,” 
And you, sweet Charity, to whom he gave 

Hlis life’s rich fragrance —incense at your shrine, 
Spread your sweet influence wider, gently come 

into all hearts made hard by creed and crime, 
Till motive grand for every deed shall be 

The “love of God and holy Charity ;:” 
And following in his footprints all men see 


* Such is the way to immortality.” 


fletTiec Li. DENNIBsON. 
LITT.e Rock, ARKANSAS. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION, 


The marriage relation has ever been one closer and dearer 
to woman's heart than to that of man, and this from true 
correspondence. Woman is represented by the heart, and 
she is truly the heart ot lite. bout her as a centre, cluster 
all the dehghts of home; and the tie which unites her to her 
partner has never, by woman, been felt the “bond” man 
delights to call it. Within herself, woman desires to become 
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one with her beioved ; this desire extends into all her sur- 


this relation—not only for herself, but also for men and for 
society—that few women seck its external dissolution, even 
when absolutely knowing its spirit to have departed and 
they only left in possession of the empty shell. 

During the ages past, the body has been honored as the 
real man; the soul and its needs practically ignored. Man 
represents the body, the outside, the understanding. Wo- 
man has a more internal significance. The body was first 
created ; afterward, into its nostrils was breathed the breath 
of life, the soul, Down through theages this correspondence 
Lord's first coming, has to all intents and purposes always 
been an external church. In its early days many Pagan 
vices were tolerated, even upheld, and down to the present 
hour, the old church (dare I exclude the new?) is practical! 
infidel in its beliefs. War, courts of Jaw, oaths. unequal 
judgment of women and many other iniquities are sustained 
by the church, in direct opposition to the teachings of Chri 
Where in all Christendom can be found one truly Christian 
community ? 

The new church—Christ's second coming—is opening 
men’s eyes to their heretofore “ Christian Infidelity.” and is 
bringing into prominence the inborn rights of the soul. 
With it woman rises from the oppression of the ages, and all 
questions connected with her assume momentous importance. 
She puts her finger on war and says, “ No more bloodshed. 
| My voice must now be heard, and I command peace.” She 
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| looks toward the legislation of the country and says, “ Here 
are moral questions, and I demand that my voice shall be 
heard in their settlement.’ She says of the social evil, “I 
have a place in its discussion. Vice degrades man equally 
with woman. The ten commandments did not enact two 
codes of morality, neither aid our Lord condemn the wom: n 
taken in adultery.”’ She says of marriage, “11 is mine. My 
rights in it are equal to those of man; for is it net the soul 
that vitalizes? Is it not the will that moves? Is it not the 
heart that keeps life in existence? 

While the systolic action of the heart continues, the soul 
is not separated from the body, though the breath has ceased, 
and every other sign of death appears. 

All over the wide world is there a general upheaval of wo- 
man’s claim. In China, the missionaries tell us thet woman 
is struggling to attain a place in the family. In India, the 
remarriage of widows is foliowing ihe abolition of the suttee, 
and the destruction of new-born girls is receiving a serious 
check. 7 ’ 

In the islands of the Pacific come up woman's claims for 
an equality with man. In Persia a new religion has arisen 
which recognizes her; in Turkey great steps are being 
taken; and trom every point of Christendom comes up in 
some form the demand of social, political and religious re- 
cognition. 

When the Lord created the soul He gave it freedom. Is 
it not a vital point of our belicf that the Lord never compels? 
That we do not even go to Heaven, but that we attract Hea- 
ventous? That the will should be free, is dimly seen to- 
day. Family freedom, social freedom, political tree¢om, un- 
known to the majority of their uphol:ers, have their basis here. 
But as in past ages the church, of all earthly institutions, his 
been the most bitter opponent of free thought, so now, in 
the general upheaval, the visible church is still woman's 
most bitter opponent in her demond for frecdom, and this 
because the visible church ever has claimed, and by its very 
nature ever must clam, for itself the ultimate decision, 
Freedom of thought and a visible church have never grown 
up in harmony together. 

In order to sustain the church, there must be either single 
or collective power. Church power ever seeks to contro] 
the Will,i e.,theSoul, 7. e.,the Life. Excommunication, such 
as has been recently fulminated against Victor Emm inuel, 
the tortures of the Inquisition, denial of the death-bed sacra 
ment, public reprimand, trials for heresy, social shunning, 
banishment and hanging, have been compulsions not only 
used in the past by both Catholic and Protestant Chris- 
tians, but many of them have come down to the present 
day. 

But with new church light, has come new freedom of will’ 
Let us not ignore or oppose its manifestations. Let us rather 
look at the present social upheavals from the heht of the 
new Jerusalem, in which we claim todwell. That the church 
of the past lived the life of faithso much more than of works, 
is, we know, the cause of its spiritual death, and the effects 
have come down into the marrisge relation. Man is the 
faith of life, the understanding; woman is action, will, love. 
The two have in the ordinary relations of life become practi- 
cally disunited. Swedenborg says, ‘* The lite of faith without 
| love is like the light of the sun without heat, as is the time 
_of winter when nothing crows.” 

Are new church people able to bear the truth that in the 
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| marriage relation woman should be the guiding power, that 


by virtue of her correspondence with the soul. the will, the 
heart, she is to be it?) =I see the look of seornful unbelief on 
many new church faces; the truth isso hard to bear. And 
yet a dim inkling of this fact has been seen by the world, 
and has passed into such common sayings as, “ Man holds 
the reins; woman directs him where to drive.’ Swedenhorg 
says, “Man has two facuities, will and understanding. 
When the understanding is governed by the will, they con 

stitute together one mind, and thus one life: for what 

man wills and does, that he also thinks and intends.” (A 
C. 34.) 

“ By male and female is signified the marriage between 
faith and love. Male or man represents the understanding 
and whatever belongs to it, consequently everything of faith 
female or woman signifies the will, or things appertaining tc 
the will, consequently whatever has relation to love; where- 
fore she was also called Eve, a name signifying life, which 
is derived from love alone.” (A.C. 476.) 

In curious accordance with the above extracts from Swed 
enborg is the statement of Max Mullerin “ Chips from a 
German Workshop,” that among the earliest Aryans the 
word mother had the meaning of maker, while father. derived 
from the root Pa, means to protect, support, nourish. The 
understanding is the undoubted protector of the will and of 
all begotten by the will. 

by and through the so-called woman movement, which } 
the direct outgrowth of new chureh truths, the marriage re 
lation isto be placed upon a firm and immovable basis 
Expediency will not rule it. Wealthand power and passion 
will all slip away fromit. It will soon rest on 
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mutual at 
traction, on eternal fitness, on the recognized oneness of the 
contracting parties, and because of this oneness jit will then 


be indissoluble. The time is near at hand. although = this 


generation may not live to see it: yet every recognit 
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woman's just power in the family, in governments, in the 
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church is a step toward it.—- The New Church Independent 


roundings, for so firm is woman’s faith in the necessity of 


has held. Even the Christian chureh, which arose from our 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The pronunciamentoes of all the present political parties 
—the Republican, the Democratic and the Labor parties— 
are before the public. If we search for basic principles in 
either of them we fail to find them. Neither of them come 
boldly forth and announces the doctrine of human rights. 
Each is ebronically politic, but in seeking to strike the 
present heart of the people aims too low; and their blows 
are impotent to rouse public sentiment. 

We have lived down and through nearly ail the material 
forms of subjection bywhich the muscles of the individual were | 
made to contribute directly to the aggrandizement of other 
individual. 

We have lately made seven millions of black slaves frve- 
men and citizens. They were deprived of the natural right 
to control the results of their industries. All they realized 
was the common food which fed their bodies and kept them 
in the necessary condition to render physical ser- 
vice, and the scanty clothing to protect their health, which 
was also necessary to their masters. Everything which was 
accorded them was so accorded from a motive of self-interest 
on the part of their owners and masters. But they were 
freed, and the nation sends up round upon round of applause 
for the great victory gained by freedom over despotism, and 
other nations catch up its echo and re-echo it until it has 
sounded world-wide that America at last is free. 

But when the thoughtful attempt to join in the common 
clorifieation their tongues become palsied and the jubilee 
dies away upon their lips in the consciousness of the utter 
hollowness and hypocrisy of the sentiment. They know 
that freefom even in these Untied States is a myth, a play 
upon words,a fairy tale which has no foundation in fact. 
True, seven millions of negroes were released from 
the yoke held over them by individual owners. True, they 
now are free to go where they may—do what they can. 
But it is also most lamentably true that they have been 
transferred {rom being slaves to personal masters into be- 
ing slaves to an organized power a thousand times more 
heartless and tyrannical than were they from whom they were 
loosed. 

And not only this: not only are the negroes stiil in bon- 
dage to a terrible master, but nine-tenths of the whole pop- 
ulation of this country and nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation of the whole civilized world are also in bondage to 
the same tyrint. What more than the negro had have 
the wealth-producing citizens of the United States? What 
more than common food and scanty clothes have most of 
those who have produced all the wealth in which the 
favored few Juxuriate ? Under the pretext of law, protec- 
tion revenue, governmental support and other fraudulent 
terms, the Government is an organized means of stealing the 
results of the toil of the immense masses of laboring people 
and transmitting them into the coffers of the money kings— 
kings more unscrupulous, tyrannical and heartless than were 
the most absolute of ancient monarchs. 

Nor does the rapacity of these monarchs stop with receiv- 
ing the stolen fruits of the laborer. Not satisfied with the 
acquisition of all the wealth which labor produces, they 
turn and loan what they have stolen to those from whom 
they stole it, and demand exorbitant rates of interest there- 
for, which, b:ing protected by law in dojng, makes it pos- 
sible for them to keep the labor of the country with its nose 
constantly to the grindstone, which turns everything the 
sufferers possess into the pockets of those who turn the 
crank. 

Under the guise of the name of a republican form of gov- 
ernment the people have been lulled into a security in which 
the desigains few have completely dispossessed them of 
nearly everything which such a form of government should 
have guaranteed to all citizens, and they now lie prostrate 
and helpless under the rule of those who have enslaved 
them. These pecple, who have possessed themselves of the 
weilth of the country and who are prepared to carry their 
points by argument if they can, but by money if they must, 
with all the audacity which an inherent right should give, 
continually demand more and more opportunity and more 
law to oppress the people. They raise the hue-and-cry of 

“ foreign pauper labor,” thereby hoping to divert the atten- 
tion of the home-labor from themselves that they may 
the more securely and surely rivet the chains, which they 
have already forged, upon the deceived toilers. 

All legislative bodies are more or less under the influence 
of this money-power, and no legislation is possible which 
looks in the direction of taking from them any advantage 
which they possess. One branch of this power, not content 

with coolly receiving thirty millions of dollars from the pock- 

ets of the people to which they are not entitled by any prin- 
ciple of right, endeavored, not long since, to secure the re- 
turement of. the nearest approach to a people’s money which 
any country ever had, that they might thereby be enabled 
to as coolly add another five or six millions of dollars to that 
they have already secured. 

Still further emboldened in this new way of obtaining the 
people’s money, as represented by the national banking sys- 
tem, another and more brilliant idea has lately developed it- 
self in the fruitful minds of these devotees to self-interest, 

They now put forward the idea of banking upon real estate, 

by which they will not only obtain from their laboring les- 

sees, enormous rents for their real estate, but also enormous 





which is the national banking system duplicated in a more 
dangerous and extended form. 

Every movement in legislation, initiated and controlled 
by this rising power, is but another attempt to obtain still 
more unlimited centrol over the producing interests of this 
country. The people may lie supinely and allow themselves 
to be still further enslaved; but if they do, it shall not be 
for the lack of all the warning which we can give. 

The people still have political power—the power to vote— 
and, if roused to the real condition into which they have 
been seduced, can yet regain what has been stolen from 
them—the right to the products of their toil—and also the 
right to conduct this Government in the interests of the 
whole people, to the defeat and confusion of this new oligar- 
chy, which threatens a tyranny more terrible than did that 
which the rivers of bloodshed in the late war washed from 
the tarnished escutcheon of this nation’s honor. 
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A FAILURE, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 





We copy from the Golden Age, Theodore Tilton’s paper, 
the following ringing article from the vigorous pen 
of Mr. Andrews, which sounds like the tocsin of a 
new sally in the wholefield of religion and the con- 
struction of society. We take pride in the fact that we 
were the first to entice Mr. A. from his absorption in 
the severer studies of a new Science and Philosophy into 
the field of journalism ; and we congratulate Mr. Tilton in 
the fact that his raft is also big enough to float some of the 
heavy artillery of the constructively revolutionary re- 
former. We shall endeavor to present our readers each week 
with some of Mr. Andrews’ original and startling thoughts. 
Several matters appear this week from his pen, in addition 
to this which we borrow from the Golden Age. 

The Rev. F C. Ewer, an Episcopal clergyman of this city, 
startled the world a year or two ago by declaring “ Protest- 
anism a failure.” The suspicion was suggested that he was 
growing conservative and was leaning toward Rome.” He 
has just taken another step, however, in the opposite direc- 
tion, proving his sincerity and a rare insight into the state of 
the world, and now declares that Christianity itself is a 
failure. He says: “I still point to the patent fact that every 
Roman Catholic nation in the world, and that every Protest- 
apt nation in the world, has become riddled through and 
through with skepticism; and he is a bold man who will 
dure deny this fact. I still point to the fact, theretore, that 
Christianity, as a doctrinal system, is, under both the Koman 
Catholic and the Protestant presentments of it, a patent 
failure—that it has lost its hold upon the enlightened world. 
It is of no use to close our eyes to this enormous wreck.” 
The World, a leading and popular, as it is also one of the 
most observing and critical, of the morning dailies of New 
York, recently beads a brace of lectures, one by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and the other by Dr. McCosh, with these expres- 
sive words: “ Christianity us Dead as Paganism.” Dr. Mc- 
Cosh is himself complained of in some quarters for having, 
in his recent course of lectures, conceded too much to the 
claims of science, for a leading exponent and champion of 
the claims of orthodoxy. 

The stronghold ot orthodoxy, as authoritative dogma, is 
infallibility, which Protestantism had merely transterred 
from the Church or the Pope to the Bible or Book of Jewish 
and Christian records. Any one who bandies with Strauss 
and Renan the question of what portions of Scripture are 
reliable, puts himself out of court as a defender of the high- 
toned Christian doctrine. “ The whole is true, or there is 
no eertainty in any,’ is the shibboleth of the orthodex Prot- 
estant as it is of Catholic theology. To abandon it is to con- 
cede that everything of religious truth is still an “ open 
question.” 

Christianity is no failure, except in the sense that the boy’s 
clothes fail to be ample for the man; and thatif persisted in 
without change they will be sure to burst by the excess of 
his growtu. Bean this figure does not do justice to the reli- 
gion or to any of the religions of the past; as their inculca- 
tions have entered into the tissue of the existing social order, 
and will enter into all thatof future society. ‘lhe analogy is 
rather with the food of the child than with his dress, which 
requires also to be changed with his growth, but which 
has served to lay the foundation of his physical constitu- 
Lion. 

The fault is when for religion at all, or in any form, there 
is Claimed too much; when it transcends its own sphere, and 
would tramme!l the activities of the human mind; when it 
becomes a hindrance and not a help to science and progress; 
when, in a word, the half truth, which it is, is put for the 
whole truth, which it is not. All half truths, put for the 
whole, are lies, by deficiency of inclusion, by suppressio veri, 
and will be first antagonized as if false, and, later, comple- 
mented as incomplete; in either case Counter-stated as in 
some sense erroneous. 

Half-truths are lies. Christianity is in this sense false. It 
is this kind of falsehood which science in its own pert boyhood 
discovers and rudely assails. boys are seldom kind and lov- 
ing to girls. In its own riper manhood science will revert 
to a tender and protecting interest in religion, and will be 
kindly tended in turn. Keligion is of the intuition, at first 
more childlike and credensive; always more feminine and 
sensuous than science, which is of the intellect and male. 

It is a grander age that we live in than the age of Christ. 
It is a broader and nobler dispensation that the world now 
enters on than the distinctively Christian Dispensation 
The Intellectual Dispensation is later in time, but higher in 
rank, than the Primitive Intuitional Dispensation. There is 
an uiterior, future dispensation, of the blended intuition and 
intellect, which will be more than either. That will be the 
marriage of the intellect and the intuition; of the head and 
the heart; of the collective manhood and the} collective 
womanhood of humanity. That will be, in its religious as- 
pect, the New Catholic Church ; in its scientific and potitical 
aspect, the universal Politicate, or unified civil government 
of mankind under the direction of science; and the union 
of both and of all their dependences will be the composite 
pantarchal structure of society, and of the future. 





interest from banking done upon it as a basis of security, 


Science will find in the end that every dogma of ortho- 


truth waiting to be intellectually discovered. 
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past was the intutiona] pre-sentience of some great scientific 
The scientists 
who delight at the hour in vilipending the Bible, will be 
engaged within another decade, in studying it profoundly, 
and from whoily new points of view, and. will rejoice in 
their ability to evolve from it, by the aid of science, and as 
science, deeper and Clearer truths than the Churel could ever 
have discovered by its own unaided intutional and taith- 
giving method. 

Christianity, or more broadly, religion, is therefore no 
failure, except temporarily, and transitionally to a higher 
triumph, As a distinctive dispensation itis failing because it 
has performed its task of the past, and is in a state of prep- 
aration for the assumption of new duties and of a new 
station in life. It is the girl putting away her girlish ways 
and preparing for her bridal. 

The male party in this conjunction is science. Science is 
the bridegroom in this coming marriage of science and reli- 
gion. Science is the son of the woman, later and more than 
the son of man. Itisthe man-child who was to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron (scientific or exact justice); “the 
chiid caught up to God and his throne.’ Science, 
in a word, was, and is God, the eternal Logos, the Pure Rea- 
son. The son of man could only prepare the way for the 
advent, and the recognition of * the true God "—‘‘ the Spirit 
of truth ” or of fearless investigation. Itis of it, as greater 
than the religion of the imtuition, or of the heart, that it was 
prophetically said: “ When all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son (of man) himself also be subject to 
lim. 

The true interpreter of Transcendental Science, Sciento- 
philosophy, or the Universal Laws of Being, may modestly 
but boldly say again and in a higher sense to the religionists 
of this day, with Paul preaching to the Athenians, eighteen 
hundred years ago: “ Whom ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
Clare I unto you.” 

Contrary to the prevalent belief of the world, it is a higher 
religious development that can appreciate and worsbip an 
abstract God, or the truth of Immanent Principles, than 
that which appreciates an ideal personality. The love of 
the truth for its own sake, lad where it may, is the creed 
of the supreme religionist. 

Knowledge is later and more than faith. Science is 
knowledge. Faith is the religion of the pust, is, in a sense, 
always religion. Religion has always contained the promise 
of science ; faith, the promise of knowledge, as something 
more and greater than itself, as the man-child to be born of 
her entrails. 

Religion must be scientized, and be subjected to sc’ence— 
must submit to that which will inevitably “ put all tuings 
under his (or its) feet,’ and will inevitably “rule all nations 
with a rod of iron.” Then and then only will she regain 
‘her hold upon the enlightened world,’ and come to the 
true triumph of her own destiny. That is the transition of 
this hour; that is the meaning of the crisis that is upon us. 
We are in the trough of two seas, but the lilt of the next 
wave has already begun. 

Christianity a failure! say you. Nay; verily it is our 
entire system of society, our whole civilization which is a 
failure. There has been, hitherto, no Gospel big enough for 
a complete salvation. A Gospel of love does someihing, 
does much, does wonders; but alone, uninformed by wis- 
dom, it is falsehood and tuilure, and wi-dom is cognate with 
skepticism and science, as Jove is cognate with faith. 

The new Gospel of wisdom will be born of this age; will 
come of science carried up to its bighest potency, culminat- 
ing in the construction of a pertect order of human society; 
in the establishment of a Social Providence, subservi2g all 
the wants, developing all the faculties, utilizing ull the pow- 
ers of every human creature from the cradle to the grave. 
The God of the future will be the wisdom imiuanent in 
Transcendental Science; the Providence ot the future will 
be the True Social Order; the Savicur of the tuture will be 
the Christ-spirit, the universal love, incarnated in all men 
and informed, guided and governed, in a word, presided 
over, by the wisdom wrought out by pure intellectual inves- 
tigation. Religion will be slow at first to recoynize the ac- 
tual realization, but in time it will come to know that the 
progress of science culminating in Social Science, or the sci- 
ence of the right constitution of human Society, is no other 
than the burden of its own prophecy, the chiid of ils own 
loins—the advent of the golden age ot the future. 
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In French the word Commune is used to signify any re- 
sirtcted community or local portion of the pe ple, as what 
we call town and county. “ To establish the Commune” is 
to secure political rights for cach particular local demesne, 
in respect to its Own local aifuirs; to decentralize; in a word, 
to secure the adoption of the American system. To talk or 
fight for this is tu talk or fight for nothing more than we in 
America already enjoy, huve always enjoyed, and which is 
the basis of all our political freedom. ‘lo be Communist 
in this sense in France is siniply to be truly Republican - to 
have some comprehension of what Republicanism means and 
demands. The insurreciionists in Paris, the great majority 
of them, leaders and people, fight for the Commune in this 
sense, and no other, and charge that the Versailles Repub- 
lic is a sham and a snare, kreping the word of promise to 
the ear, merely—a centralized aespotism, in fact ; and be- 
rides that, they have usurped their governing position, the 
Assembly having been elected tor one sole purpose, that of 
determining on peace and war. but now for the complica- 
tion. The words Communist and Communism have also 
another and quite different sense. ‘They apply to a soctal- 
istic doctrine, meaning, grossly, all things im Common. 
There are among Socialists very few Communists, but as 
the term is opprobrious, the enemies of Social Reconstrue- 
tion of any sort fasten it on Socialism; and then, as the term 
Commune favors the confusion and deception, they impute 
to all advocutes of the Commune the obnoxious Socialistre 
doctrine of Communism—something wholly different. This 
mystification is still turther favored by the fact that there 
are among the Parisian insurgents and among European Ke- 
publicans at large a considerable number of Socialists of all 
schools, and smong these again some true Communist Doc- 
trinaires. ee oe ® 
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JOUN CHINAMAN, 


The Californians acknowledge the superior.ty of the Chi- 
nese—denounce them as barbarians—complain that they are 
superseding American labor in all departments—demand 
their expulsion and the abrogation of that part of the treaty 
admitting them to all the privileges of other nations, and in 





doxy, and every article iu the creed of every religion in the 


timate violence asa final remedy. 
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A DECLARATORY ACT. 


We have several communications from persons who favor 
equal suffrage, but who decline to petition Congress to pass 
an act declaring the political rights of women under the 
Constitutional amendments. If woman suffrage is desirable, 
ifit be a legal right, it is perfectly proper for women to 
make use of every method to obtain it quickly. Further : 
If there is any question aout the real significance of the 
XIV. or XV. Amendments, we take it to ve the duty of 
Congress to declare what its meaning is, rather than for the 
Supreme Court so to do, whose functions are not, and never 
should be, legislative. 

Another reason why it is better that Congress should set- 
tle the matter lies in the fact that all processes through the 
Courts are tedious, asingle case often consuming years. Nor 
can it be said that all partisanship and prejudice has de- 
parted from the Judiciary ; for we find the Courts manipu- 
lated to obtain the proper persons to render a desired de- 
cision, it being withheld until the construction of the Court 
is right. 

On this point of time, the Washington correspondent of 
the New York 7?i)une says: 

There is no probability that the women of this District 
will vote by the next Presidential election, if they depend 
on a decision of the Courts in their tavor for the privilege. 
The action is brought in the Circuit Court of the District, 
which will adjourn before reaching the case. It cannot, 
then, be decided until the October term; but, no matter 
what the decision may be, the case will be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which, judging trom the pres- 
sent condition of its docket, will not be able to render an 
opinion in less than two or three years. 

A final decision before tne Supreme Court in regard to 
this question may be withheld until after the next Presi- 
dential election, in which it is necessary for women to hold 
the balance of power. This, under thorough organization, 
they will be able to do. Ifence, it isa matter of the first 
moment that Congress be compelled to declare itself upon 
this point that women may act iutelligently and know what 
part to take therein. If every woman in the country who 
desires to vote will rally on Congress, the Republican party 
will not dare to ignore their claims. To do so would be to 
stultify their whole course regarding the amendments, and 
to give the Democrats a whip with which to scourge the 

fepublican party to death. With suffrage accomplished, 
the Women aud the Labor Party would be a power—and 
they naturally gravitate to each other—which all parties 
would be compelled to recognize and respect. 

Nor do we consider it undignified or improper to ask 
Congress to do this, because we hold that the XLY. and XY. 
Amendments give all that they can, for an act of Con- 
gress would at once dispose of all opposition on the part of 
States, and the numerous suits which will arise under the 
Act of May 31, 1870, against officers of election. 

Again : opponents assert that no considerable portion of 
women desire the elective franchise. Five hundred thousand 
petitioners to Congress would forever silence this objection. 
Therefore, trom whatever standpoint this matter is regarded, 
we can have but one legitimate conclusion at which to arrive, 
to wit : That it is eminently proper to ask Congress to passa 
Declaratory Act, and also to press our claims before every 
possible court, in order to convince men that we are in 
earnest. 

Moreover, it is made the duty of Congress by Article 1. 
Section VILL, Paragraph 17 of the Constitution, to make all 
laws which shall be necessary to carry into effect the various 
provisions of the Constitution. And especially is the power 
granted to Congress by section 5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and section 2 of the Fifteenth Amendment to enforce 
their provisions by law. These amendments declare that 
women are citizens and that the mght to vote is a citizen’s 
right. What better grounds could there be for petitioning 
Congress to pass ulaw to enforce the provisions of these 
amendments? We think that those who object to petition- 
ing Congress fail to distinguish between the Constitution and 
law; and that if they will but divest themselves of all preju- 
dices and again consider the case, they will see the error, the 
folly and the crime of delaying the use of any means to at- 
tain to their right to vole. 
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A SIGN OF “ THE TIMES,” 


The New York 7Zimesis the embodiment of all that is 
respectable and conservative in the way of a newspaper, and 
as the weather gauge, therefore, of laggard opinionism in 
matters of radical progress or reform. 

The following remarkable article from the columns of 
the Times, of April 26, is, for these reasons, a loud indica- 
tion that progressives who aspire to remain in the vanof the 
army of progress are summoned to break up their old camp 
and move on. What we have known and felt, in a general 
sense, is here definitely proved ; namely, that the war has 
been fought through upon the grounds of female suffrage ; 
that the whole conservative world is moving on to that 
ground, and there it leaves but a narrow margin of standing- 
place hereafter for the real makers of public opinion. 

For ourselves we are packing up our baggage and pre- 
paring for a grand step in advance. We shall have com- 
paratively little to say, hereafier, of the suffrage question, 
as we do not wish to lag superfluous anywhere ; as that 
work is already etfectively done ; as there remains no ques- 
tion but the question of time; or as, at all events, the 
finishing up will be better done by such new recruits from 





over the world, our columns will be open, as before, for 
the discussion of woman suffraze by those whose interests 
still centre there ; but our advice would be, “ Let the dead 
bury their dead.” For ourselves we shall concern ourselves 
mainly with the more radical and vital questions of 
Woman’s Rights, of Social Reconstruction, of Universal 
Human Freedom on the one hand, and of Universal Human, 
Order on the other hand. 

As for the assumed lack of education on the part of 
woman suffragists, on this side of the water, contained, as a 
slight fling,in the Zimes article below, that is merely the 
peppercorn of allegiance to the devil, which conservative 
respectability always feels bound still to pay, whenever it is 
constrained to yield, in the main, to the claims of justice, 
and go over to the opposite party. 

The article is entitled ‘* Female Suffrage in England” and 
says : 

Whether the agitation of the subject is destined to bring 
about practical results or not, it would be premature to say, 
but the advocates of female sugrage are moving in England 
with great activity, and names are now associated with that 
cause Which certainly give it an appearance of strength. At 
a recent meeting in tavor of female suffrage held at St. 
James Hall,in London, under the presidency of Sir Robert 
Anstruther, M. P., a large number of influential persons 
were present, and many others sent letters of sympathy. 
Among these we observe the names of Lord Houghton, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Lord Amberly, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob Bright, Professor Clitfe Leslie, Mr. 
McClaren and others. At least ten members of the House 
of Commons gave their names aid influence to the meeting, 
and its proceedings have been dwelt upon by the Press in a 
manner indicative of unusual public interest. 

It is a fuct worthy of note that the advocacy of female 
franchise in England is not confined to the radical elements 
of political classification. Several persons conspicuous in 
the movement are, in truth, of decided opposite convictions 
and associations. The notion of women voting is not, 
therefore, to be accounted as necessarily or exclusively grow- 
ing out of the iconoclasti cpolitical puilosophy of the day, 
since leading conservative thinkers are willing, at least, to 
entertain it. Thus, Mr. Disraeli lately said: ‘‘ In a country 
where ladies hold manorial courts, and where they act as 
churchwardens, he did not see why the suffrage should be 
withheld trom them.” The first resolution of the meeting 
referred to was moved by Mr. Jacob Bright, member of the 
House of Commons, who, with Mr. Mill, has been battling 
so hard to get that body to pass a Woman’s Enfranchisement 
bill. ‘The division on that bill was modified, prejudicially to 
its passage, by the conceded fact that certain Liberal consti- 
tuencies would be affected unfavorably by it; an obvious 
proof of our statement as regards the political associations 
and tendencies of some of the advocates of female suffrage. 

Again, it is often supposed—and there are illustrations 
among us that tend to confirm the prejudice—that the active 
workers for female suffrage among women themselves are 
generally persons of imperfect education and limited social 
influence. That they may be, and often are, earnest and 
worthy, few reasonable people doubt; but it is usually thought 
that a want of comprehensiveness in culture and mental 
habit, an inability therefore tosee the arguments against, as 
well as for, what appeals to the imagination or sense of right, 
is apt to be characteristic of such advocates. Here, too, the 
facts on the other side traverse popular theory; for we must 
admit that such women as Miss Garret, Miss Helen ‘Taylor, 
Lady Amberley, Miss Grey, Miss Davies and Mrs. Fawcett, 
all of whom have lectured in public in advocacy of female 
suffrage during the past year, are nut to be classed as persons 
of inferior education or undeveloped powers of thought. 
Assuredly when such names as these are mentioned, the 
famous old disqualifying classification, “ criminals, lunatics, 
women, idiots und minors,” cannot be thought of with much 
complacency. 

Reterence to the details of this movement as matters of 
passing interest, does not, of course, imply either assent to 
its animating principle or condemnation of it. Such ex- 
pressions ot opinion may often wisely be withheld; and this 
is especially so when, trom the nature of the situation, de- 
bate must be of a mercly academical character. Were the 
case otherwise, those who wish for pure and upright govern- 
ment might find much to say, in connection with female 
suffrage, of forcible local application. ‘Tens of thousands of 
educated and honorable women in New York City— 
women who, equally with men, are responsible to law— 
have no voice whatever in electing those who make the law. 
Practically speaking, these women are ruled despotically, by 
a vulgar and iiliterate mob, who in turn are the creatures 
of a small and unscrupulous oligarchy. To enfranchise 
women may be no sure or effective way of escape from these 
terrible evils ; but we cannot well blame women, who com- 
plain that, through no fault of theirs, and with no acqui- 
escence of theirs, they are made to share in and submit to 
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A WEAK-MINDED EDITOR’S OPINION OF THE AC- 
TION OF THE **STRONG-MINDED” WOMEN, 


There is no end to the absurd antics of the “ strong-mind- 
ed” women. ‘Three of them have sued the election oflicials 
in Washington, to recover damages in the amount of $2,500 
each, for having been rejected as voters. These matrons— 
for each writes “ Mrs.”’ before her name—uare as silly as 
school-girls; but it is up-hill work to discover wisdom in any 
member of their class. 

We copy the above from the Commercial Advertiser, with 
the intention of showing, as conclusively as words can show, 
that whoever speaks of so grave a matter as the right of self- 
government in so flippant a manner as the above, can be 
nothing more nor less than a weak-minded person or a bur- 
lesque penster. 

Suppose we turn this matter about, and that it had been 
the editor of the Commercial—who is no more a citizen of the 
United States than are those women of whom he speaks so 
insignificantly—who had been denied the citizen’s right to 
vote. Will he please inform us if he would quietly pocket 
the indignity as he would that all women should ¥ 

Perhaps this would-be wise editor never read the Consti- 
tution and the law enacted under its authority, bearing upon 





the ranks of conservatism as the Zimes and its compeers 


that there can be many who sre so ignorant of our laws— 
and we should be grieved to know that there are any besides 
—we reproduce what has heretofore appeared in these col- 
umins. 
The XIV. article of Amendments to the Constitution 
declares ‘‘ that all persons ””—not a!l male persons—* born 
or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and ot the 
State wherein they reside.’ The XV. article of Amend- 
ments declares that one of the citizen's rights is the right to 
vote, as follows: “ The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote,” ete. 
And the said XVI. article further declares that “ No State 
shall make or enforce any law which sliall abridge the privi 
leges or immunities of citizens ot the United States.” 
The women to whom this editor refers, know ing they are 
citizens of the United States. and that the v have been 
abridged in the exercise of a citizen’s right to vote, seek re 
dress through the law whi-l Congress enacted May 31, 1870, 
to meet just such cases, and which is as follows: Sec. 2. 
** And be it further enacted, That if by, or under the author- 
ity of the Constitution or laws of any State, or the laws of 
any territory, any act is, or shall be required to be, done asa 
prerequisite or qualification for voting, and by such Consti 
tution or laws persons or officers are or shall be charged with 
the performance of duties in furnishing to citizens an oppor- 
tunity to perform such prerequisi'‘e, orto become qualified 
to vote, it shall be the duty of every such person or officer 
to give to all citizens of the United States the same and 
equal opportunity to perform such prerequi-ice and to be- 
come qualified to vote.” And if such person or officer fail 
so to do, it goes on to provide that: “ For every such 
offence he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, on conviction, be fined not less than $500, or be im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both at the discretion 
of the court.” 
Comment upon the above language is superfluous. Noth 
ing that can be said could make it more forcible. We com 
mend its consideration to the Editor of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiwer before he shall again place himself before the public 
as a boutfe journalist, amusing the people without first ob- 
taining a special license for so doing. 

“THE VILEST OF WOMEN.” 

The public at large, which always appreciates pure mo- 
tives and laudable efforts to expose and correct social evils, 
will doubtless feel obliged to the 7rijune for its late eflorts 
in exposing the “ vilest of women” in this city. ‘That there 
are multitudes of such no one doubts—there always have 
been, and it looks as though there always would be. The 
Tribune, after weighing the whole subject, gravely concludes 


that these women are at once the effect and cause of a most 


limit of the law. 

While we accord tothat paper the ercdit of laudable zeal 
in bringing to light the most infamous of practiccs, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing an injustice to a large class of men 
and women, who are not excepted as they should be, and 
who are as honest and honorable as the 7vidune in their 
profession and dealings. The moral and logical effcet ot 
this exposure is to include all astrologists, all medical clauir- 
voyants and all prophets, with a class who resort to this 
practice to cover up their iniquities. 

The 7ribune seems to have neither the sense nor justice to 
make the proper distinction, and so, in its ignorance and 
zeal, superstition slips over and perpetrates a wrong not 
loss grievous and infamous then the evil it would eradicate; 
so that while one abuse is corrected another is perpetrated, 
without any legitimate remedy for either. Such doctoring 
of our social evils is not likely to secure a present remedy, 
and makes the 772u7e more culpable than the vilest women 
because of its supv-rior intelligence. 

Suppose these women are suppressed—we mean the “vilest 
women,” who ply their traffic in souls—would the social 
disease be cured? It might, if the allegation of the 7vibune 
is correct, that they are both effect and cuuse of the discase. 
But the fact is that these women themsclves ure the cfleets 
of this social disease so reprehensible to the purer soul of 
the 7ribune. Ignorance, vice and superstition turnish the 
causes Which permit, yea, compel, these woinen into this 
traffic, while more polished villains ply their traffic im souls 
in higher places—palaces instead of dirty hovels and dens. 

But what of the men, without whom these hags would 
find their occupation gone. A procuress must hive some 
body to procure for, Why not set the police on the track 
of the men who pay for these services? Are they not 
equally guilty and culpable? Why not hold them up to 
public scorn and contempt as well as their agents ? 

Twenty years ago the 7'ridune was willing to give clair 
voyance, and even espirit-rappings a candid hesring. If 
memory is not at fault, Horace Greeley had the distinguished 
honor of being one of a committee to investigate the Roc! 
ester kKnockings, and reported the girls innocent and the 
facts beyond his solution, But fearing the unpopularity of 
his course, he changed his tactics, and for many years bas 
steadfastly labored to bring them into disrepute. Never- 
theless, the spirits will not down, and poor Llorace con 
tinuues to butt his brains against irresistible facts, and. as 
in this case, SelZes every pretext to shower contempt on all 
who pretend to a Knowkdge or practice ol astrology or 
clairvoyance. 

What doves the Tribune know of astrology and medical 
clairvoyance? And yet, in utter ignorance of these scicnces, 
it does not hesitate to associate them with the vilest of peo 
ple and the lowest of practices, in utter disrevard of truth 
and justice. Is not slander a disease which necds expurga 
tion as well as the “vilest of women ”’ Thou that sayest a 





this point’ For his special benefit—for we do not conceive 


man should not steal, dost thou steal *¥ 


deadly social disease, to cure which it dcmancs the cxtieme 
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ON THE TOWN! 

The lamps are lighted, the streets are full, 

For coming and going, like waves of the sea, 
Thousands are out this beautiful night, 

They jostie each other but shrink from me, 
Then hurry by with a stealthy glance; 

Women pass with their eyes cast down, 
Even the children seem to know 

The shameless * girl of the town." 
Hated and shunned I walk the streets, 

Seeking for what? ‘For my prey,” ‘tis said. 
But I look atit, though, in a different light; 

For this nightly shame is my daily bread, 
My food, my shelter, the clothes I wear ; 

Only for this I might starve or drown— 
The world has disowned me, what can I do, 

But live and die *‘on the town %" 


“Your guilt is heavy!" the world will say, 

‘** And heavy, heavy, your doom must be, 

For to pity and pardon woman's fall 
Is to set no value on chastity! 

You undervalue the virgin’s crown— 
The spotless honor that makes her dear ;"’ 

But { onght to know what the bauble is worth, 
When the loss of it brings me here! 


The world is cruel! It may be right 
To ** crush the harlot !’’ Grant it go; 
But what made her the guilty thing she is? 
Tor she was innocent once, you know! 
"T'was love! That terrible word tells al’. 
She loved a man and blindly believed 
Ilis vows, his kisses, his crocodile tears ; 


Oi course, the fool was deceived! 


Vhat had I to gain by a moment's sin, 
To weigh in the scale with my innocent years— 
My womanly shame, my ruined name, 
My father’s curses, my mother’s tears ? 
The love ofa man! It was something to give— 
Was it worth it?—the price of a soul paid down. 
Did I get a soul—his soul—-in exchange ? 
Behold me here ‘on the town.” 


But ‘pity’ and “ pardon.’? Who are you, 
To talk of ** pardon,”’ *‘ pity”’ to me ? 
What Task is justice !—justice, air: 
Let both be punished or both go free. 
If it be in woman a “ shameful’’ thing, 
Whatisitin man’ Now, come, be just! 
Remember, she falls through her love for him— 
He through his selfish lust! 


Tell me what is done with the wretch 

Who tempts, then riots in woman's fall? 

Do his friends forsake? Is he scorn‘d of all? 
Not he. His judges are men like himself, 

Or thoughtless women who humor his whim; 


‘Young blood,” ** wild oats,” ** better hush it up!" 


They soon forget it in him. 


Even his mother, who ought to know 
The womanly nature and how it is won, 
Frames a thousand excuses for him, 
Be-ause, forsooth, the man is her son! 
You have daughters, madame, he told me go; 
Fair, innocent creatures, Woman—what then * 
Some mother may have a son like yours: 
Bid them ‘* beware of men !”’ 


I saw his coach in the street to-day, 
Passing along on the sunny side, 

With a liveried driver on the box, 
Lolling back in her listless pride, - 

The * wife of his bosom” took the air! 


She was bought in the mart where hearts are sold ; 


I gave myself away for his love— 
She seld herself for his gold! 


He lives, they say, in a princely way, 
Fiattered and feasted. 
One dark night some devil led me past his house ; 
eaai Iwhsw t ndowsblaze of light: 
The masic whirled in a mad’ning round ; 
I heard the fall of dancer's feet ; 
Bitter, bitter were the thoughts I had, 
Plodding there in the street, 


Back to my gimdy den I went, 

Marched to my room in grim despair, 
Pencil’d my eyes, painted my cheeks, 

And fix'd a flower or two in my hair. 
Corks were popping, wine was flowing; 

I seized a bumper and tossed it down, 
For one must do something to kill the time, 

And iit one’s self for ** the town.” 


I meet his boy in the Park somctimes, 
And my heart runa over toward the child - 
A frank little fellow, with fearless eyes, 
Hle smiles at me as his father smiled, 
I hate the man, but I love the boy, 
For I think what my own, had he lived, would be, 
Perhaps it is he, come back from the dead, 
To his father, alas! not me. 


But I stand too long in the shadow here, 
Let me out in the light again. 
Now for insult, blows perhaps, 
Or, bitterer still, my own disdain ; 
I take my place in the crowd of men, 
Not like the simple women I see; 
You may cheat them, men, as much as you please, 
But you wear no masks for me. 


I know you! Under your honey'd words 
There lurks a serpent—our oaths are lies! 

There's a lustful fire in your hungry hearts, 
I see it flaming up ip your eyes! 

Cling to them, ladies, and shrink from me, 
Or rail at my boldness. 

Well, have you done? 
Madam, jour husband knows me well: 

Mother, I kuow your son! 


But go your way, and I'll go mine; 
Call me opprobrious names if you will, 
The t.uth is bitter—thiok I have lied? 
A‘‘harlot!’ Yes, but a woman atill. 
Christ said of old to a woman like me, 
* Go, sin no more,”’ or your Bible's a lie! 


110 | 
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jut you, you have mangled his merciful words 
To * Go, and sin till you die!” 


But look! the river! From where I stand 
I see it! [almost hear it flow! 
Down on the dark and lonely pier, 
‘Tis buta step —I can end my woe! 
A plange, a splash, and all will be o’er! 
The death-dark waters will drag me down! 
God knows to where! But no matter where, 
So I'm “ off the town !” 


——— - = —— 


PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SCRIPTURALISMS. 





“Through faith we understand the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear. Now, faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
—Heb. x., 1, 3. 
Big text fora short sermon; but we need not necessarily 
be long dissecting the substance of things unseen, albeit, 
multum in parvo, much there may be in it. 
At the mecting of the Association of Social Science in 
Philadelphia, George H. Yeaman, of Kentucky, in his ad- 
dress, said such a good thing touching the press, its relations 
and influences, etc., that we wish to quote it right here: 
“The Press—the natural enemy of a}l the falsehoods and 
wrongs of the past—is destined to develop in the masses of 
the people pure motives, higher aims, and clearer, more ac- 
curate, more intelligent and more dispassionate thinking.” 
The entire address is replete with sound logic, right rea- 
soning, truth, talent and beauty, and should be read by all 
who fear not the progress and triumph of the great pioncer 
of modern liberty—a liberal, outspoken newspaper press. 
But to our subject in hand. Herbert Spencer has said 
truly: “ Early ideas are not usually true ideas, Undeveloped 
intellect, be it that of individual or that of a race, forms 
conclusions which require to be revised and re-revised be- 
fore they reach a tolerable correspondence with realities. 
Were it otherwise, there would be no discovery, no increase 
of intelligence.’ And so we say the uninformed 


man 
is a child, and in the various phenomena of 


nature 
sees prodigies, miracles and wonders, attributing all that 
either makes or mars his peace, in his ignorance and dismay, 
to the power of the ‘‘ gods,” of whom the earlier and crude 
idea was that of anger and great destructive power: 
** Amidst the lightning'’s blaze and thunder’s sound, 

When rocked the mouutain and groaned the ground, 

Superstition taught the weak to bend and proud to pray 

To power unseen and mightier far than they. 

She, from the rending earth and burning skies, 

Saw gods descend and fiends infernal rise. 

Here fixed the dreadtul ; there the blest abodes: 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. 

Gods, partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes (anima!) were rage, revenge and lust. 

Zeal, then, not charity, became the guide— 

Hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride.”’ 
Such were the trembling promptings of man’s ignorance 
in his primal weakness, revealed to us all along the tedious 
pathways of the race’s slow progress as also by the biblical 
scriptures. Yes, these are a revelation—a revelation, indeed, 
of man’s ignorance, oppression and folly. 
And now, as saith the preacher, let us look at our text: 
“Through faith we understand the worlds were framed by 
the word of God,” ete. 
Now, faith we understand to be an action of the mind, the 
result of the exercise of the organs of hope and credulity. 
Dues the writer quoted therefore mean that we, by such a 
faith, understand how the worlds were framed? or would he 
say that in transforming primai chaos into countless worlds 
the great God was under the necessity of exercising faith ? 
To create worlds and all that in them are “ out of nothing,” 
as some would have us believe He did, we think would re- 
quire a faith indeed wondrous and all-powerful—a faith as 
miraculous in its possession as in the results of its exercise. 
Such a faith would, doubtless, by a word, remove and topple 
over the mightiest mountains of earth. The formation of 
our world, outside and independent of natural law, would, 
indeed, be a miracle stupendous beyond human comprehen- 
sion. Worlds are not so made to-day, and we do not think 
they ever were. Seas and rivers have been transformed to 
their present improved progressive, though unfinished, con- 
dition by gradual and very slow unfoldment, not by an ab- 
solute, instantaneous, miraculous creation. 
But even faith, evanescent and aerial as it is, is said to be 
substance—“ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” S» that allowing the formation of our 
world to be simply of faith or its evidence, still the great 
architect had something to work with. He was not driven 
to the “strawless” necessity of framing the world from 
* nothing.” 
The six-day notion of the Mosaic creation has been grow- 
ing less and less satisfactory to even the Christian world for 
some years, and to stretch these days into 60 millions, as some 
to save the completeness of the record, hive indecd attempted, 





does not, as has well been said, make the matter any clearer. 


the globe’s progressive dev‘ lopment, but according to author 
ity there has been not less than twenty-nino or thirty of these 
formative periods, and yet, Christians themselves being wit- 
nesses, our world is still unfinished. 

The learned d’Orbigny has demonstrated not less than 
twenty-nine of these periods, in every one of which plants 
and animals and man have existed. The skeleton of man 
being found buried deep beneath the fossil of monster ani- 
mals, whose species has long since indced become extinct. 
We will here transcribe an interesting historic fragment from 
Griffin Lee’s Preadamite Man. Of the duration of the reign 
of the Chaldean Kings, he says: 


Ist Dynasty 86 Kings, Reigned 34,080 Years 





2d : 8 Median, 240 
bd " 11 Chaldean, sg 258 a 
4th is 49 = sii 458 6: 
5th % 9 Arabian ™ 245 
6th “4 45 Assyrian, 526 
Tih sy 8 - x 122 - 
StL = 6 oi 7 Sz 
Total Kings........ 226 Reigned 35,995 Years. 


Such a living chronology of the “ dead past” established 
and how evanescent becumes at once the good old story of 
Adam being the first man. Compared in this long line of 
lume, Adam was simply a modern Adonis—a doy of that 
period, and Eve lus Euenievenus. But more: in his iniro 
ductory, the historian quoted alludes to a newspaper arucle 
Which we remember to Lave read, and doubtless many others 
perused it with Curious interest, tor it was widely copied. The 
article detailed the fact of some Fiench engincers, then at 
work on the Egyptian Deita by order of the Turkish Vice- 
roy, sinking v number of artisian wells (there Were some 
ninety-five of tuem in all sunk), and in boring for one of them 
the borer Came in Coutact With What afterward proved to be 
au immense statue of Rameses, the great Sesosiris, who 
lived, according to Egyptological authority, some 1300 years 
before the birth of Christ. Some say 1400; others 1500, and 
suli Others 2155 years before the Curisiian era. ‘ Probably 
ull wrong,” says Lee, and then proceeds to reason the tact in 
a straigutiorward, manly and fear'ess manner. 

The base of this statue Was twelve feet or thereabouts be- 
neath the surface, and its discovery turows much light on a 
question purposely vailed in darkness by the Jewish Rabbins. 
Aiter reacuing the base of the statue the workmen contin- 
ued to bore, and from an aduitional depth of thirty-two feet 
brought to the surtace fragments of pottery, some of which 
evidenced considerable taste and art in structure. 

Now, according to learned authority, the vertical rising of 
the flow of the Veltu from the overtlowing of the river is at 
the mean rate of three anda half inches per century. <Ac 
cordingly, these pieces of pottery must have been manufac- 
tured by the hands of civilized men not less than 15,900 
years ago. 

Quoting from alate work of Baron Bunson, Lee continues: 
“Mr. Leonard Horner, member of the Royal Society, was in 
Egypt during the process of boring tor water by the French 
engineers, and found the deposit at the colossal statue of 
tumeses to be nine feet four inches in depth, which give, 
at the foregoing rate of increase, the item of 8,215 years for 
that particular accumulation of mud. But let it be remem- 
bered he found the mud to be thirty-two feet deep beneath 
the base of the statue, giving a total of thirty-one feet four 
inches. The last or lowest two feet were found to consist of 
sand, below which it is possible there may be no true Nile 
sediment in this locality, and we thus have a total of thirty- 
nine feet four inches, Irom which it follows that the lowest 
deposit of mud was made there 10,285 years betore Christ, or 
exactly 13,516 (1570) years ago. The deeper parts of this 
accumulation are doubtless more compact in structure from 
the long applied superincumbent pressure, and theretore 
their age may be, and probably is, far greater on that account 
than that arrived at by the appiication of the chronometrical 
scale of three and a half inches per century, obtained by 
measuring the superticially lighter part of the accumulated 
muss.” 

To the unreflecting mind such results, though reached in- 
deed by inductive right reasoning, will appear astonishing, 
and the caviler will turn away, doubtless, with a sneer of 
incredulity. But be patient yet a little while, and we think 
we shall be able to set all your doubts as well as your fears 
at rest. REICHNER. 
. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATSON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The Savannah Republican announces the following propo- 
sition as one which ninety-nine out of every hundred Vemo- 
crats in the South cordially assent to: 

“ Equal civil rights to every class of American citizens, 
without distinction.” 

We presume the Republican knows what itis talking about 
when it makes the above proposition, and we are glad to 
know that so large a proportion of Southern Democrats so 
“ cordially assent” to equal rights for women citizens. Or 
does the Republican hold that women are not Amevican 
citizens ? 


,™ 
a 


Men get better pay than women, on the assumption that 
they do better work and have families to support. Both as- 
sumptions are simply gratuitous and often utterly untrue. 
Woman does as good work, is as reliable and efficient as 
man: and many a worker, or even what is called a sinner, 
works or sins often for a man sick or lazy, almost always for 








For there has been not only six great geological periods of 


a family. 
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Natural phenomena have excited the wonder and called 
forth the admiration of mankind in all ages of the world; 
and nothing has more proper.y arrested his attention than 
the many evidences that exist, from the surface to the pri- 
mary rocks, of convulsions and disturbances in nature, by 
which the various parts of the earth have been alternately 
depressed below, and again clevated ubove the bed of the 
ocean. 

These elevations and subsidences, although apparently the 
result of fortuitous circumstances, may nevertheless be con- 
trolled by laws as constant and unyielding as that which 
regulates the ebbing and flowing of the tides, or the inter- 
vening shadow of the earth across the disc of the moon. 

Although the existing geological evidences may not be 
sufficient to sustain a satisfactory hypothesis upon the sub- 
ject, it should not deter us from endeavoring to extract light 
out of the dark masses by which we are surrounded. All 
the nebulous bodies of the heavens are not, at present, re- 
solvable into well-detined constellations, neither have all the 
phenomena of earth been reduced to irrcfragible laws, but 
enough has been done in either case to lay the foundation 
of a well-defined theory, and establish conclusions upon a 
basis too broad to be shaken by prejudice or overthrown by 
sophistry or skepticism. 

The evidences of upheavals are so numerous that it would 
be supererogation to name them in detail; I will therefore, 
without further circumlocution, pass on to the postulate 
which I wish to present for consideration; and as all new 
theories are subject to incompleteness from paucity of ideas 
and inappropriateness of language, 1 can only crave your 
indulgence for the many errors | may Commit in attempting 
to make mvself understood upon a subject so void of positive 
proof and so difficult of elucidation, and any animadversions 
you may think proper to make, will be kindly received if 
generously intended. 


HEMISPHERICAL DELUGES; 


OR, THE ALTERNATE ELEVATION AND DEPRESSION OF THE 
NORTHERN AND SOUTUERN HEMISPHERES, 


Geological evidences to sustain the assumption of the sub- 
mersion Of the earth’s northern hemisphere exist in most 
parts of Europe, Asia and America. Wherever examina- 
tions have been made, either in rocky eminences or elevated 
plateaus, sunken va!leys or the estuaries of rivers, indisputa- 
ble evidences bave becn found that they were once the bed 
of the ocean. Even upon the tops of the lofiiest mountains 
submarine deposits are not wantipg to prove their former 
acquaintance with old ocean. 

Geologists recognize what they term the drift period, 
when vast masses of earthy matter were drifted from the 
far north, and scattered over the whole surface of the land, 
and are now recognized as diluvial and alluvial denosits. 

Boulders of almost every conceivable size are found in all 
situations, both high and low, some of which are supposed 
to have been transported a distance of more than five hun- 
hundred miles. They also agree that the current by which 
these were transported was from the north in a scuth or 
south-easterly direction. 

Other more or less prominent indications exist in various 
forms, such as the crag and tail eminences; the scratchings 
and groovings upon the surface of recks, on the slopes of 
hills and elsewhere; and long ridges of clay and gravel met 
with in Finland, Sweden, and also in many parts of the 
United States. These, together with many other less prom- 
inent indications, are abundantly sufficient to establish the 
conviction that at some former period a mighty flood has 
swept over particular portions of the northern hemisphere, 
the course of which was unmistakably from the north in a 
south or southeasterly direction.* 

As the arguments in favor of a former submersion and a 
subsequent elevation of the two hemispheres are derived 
trom geological evidences, and sustained by the laws of uni- 
versal adaptation, we may render our subject more compre- 
hensive by applying our reasoning powers in aid ot geology, 
and thus by a twof Jd method obtain advantages which ge- 
ological evidences alone would not afford us. 

Without recurring to any former theory, the refutation of 
which would not materially assist our plan, we will advert 
to what has already been said of general drifts from the 
north, and endeavor to show that they have occurred from 
the various upheavals and subsidences of the two hemis- 
pheres. 

If the northern hemisphere was elevated, as appearances 
abundantly indicate, there must have been a corresponding 
subsidence or depression in the southern hemisphere at the 
same time, or the configuration of the earth must have sus- 
tained a permanent change; as the upheavals of the north- 
ern hemisphere and the transfer of its waters to the south 
must have occasioned an enlargement of the southern hem- 
isphere, or its continents must have been depressed in a cor- 
responding degree to the elevation of the continents of the 
north. 

This law is fully recognized by Prof. Hitchcock, who says: 
“ There is every reason to believe that continents once above 


* In Poland and Russia in Enrope the drift over the tertiary deposits 
has been from the north east. 





the waters, have sunk beneath them as those above the waters 


: : 
| gions are alternately elevated and depressed during each ot 


were graduully raised, for since the matter of the globe has, 
always remained the same, its diameter could not be perma- | 


nently enlarged, therefore as one part rose another must 
sink,”’ 
That the surface of the earth has been several times dis- 


turbed by such catastrophes, is inferable from the detritus | duits not far removed from the line of gravity extending 


deposited in every sunken locality, where it has received | 


deposits similar to what is now found upon the surface, and 
upon which debris has again and again been thrown by each 
successive upheaval. 

We have abundant proof that the northern hemisphere, 
which is more terraqueous, was, at some former period, cov- 
ered with the aqueous element. And there are also good 
reasons for supposing that the southern hemisphere was at 
that time terraqueous. There are also numerous evidences 
of no slight importance, which point unmistakably to a for- 
mer terraqueous period of the northern hemisphere, and in- 
ferentially to a former aqueous period of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The antediluvian remains that are found in all parts of 
the world speak volumes in favor of the theory, as there is 
no lack of geological proof that these aqueous deposits were 
made at different and far distant periods in the world’s his- 


reciprocal relations between the two hemispheres. 

Tropical remains might have been transported to the far 
north and far south at each successive upheaval of the two 
hemispheres; and, indeed, such a transportation would have 
been unavoidable if we suppose the regions within the tropics 
to have beeu less elevated than at the present, and currents, 
either north or south to have swept overthem. The tropical 
remains now existing in high northern latitudes may all be 
accounted for by this hypothesis, as the animal remains dis- 
covered in Siberia and elsewhere, may have been transported 
thither by the elevation of continents in a high southern 
latitude during a former exsufflation and the consequent dis- 
placement of the waters that covered them, and not being 


their identity under the circumstances to which they have 
been exposed. 

Ifthe Arctic regions had, at any former period, a high 
tropical climate, it cannot be reasonably supposed to have 
changed so suddenly as to entomb living animals in fields of 
ice; neither, without extraordinary convulsions, could living 
animals have been so entombed. If such a change of climate 
has ever taken place, the most reasonable supposition is that 
it was gradual, when the productions of the climate would 
also have changed gradually, and no tropical animals would 
have remained until the climate became so cold as to congeal 
their carcases before decomposition could ensue. 


De la Beche’s theory of northern or arctic upheavals is in | 


the main correct, yet he fails to find a depository for the dis" 
placed waters driven south by the last upheaval in the caviv 
ties occasioned by the simultaneous sinking of contemporane. 
ous continents in the southern hemisphere; as Prof. Hitch- 
cock, in his objections to De la Beche’s theory, asks the fol 
lowing very pertinent questions: “If the waters thus thrown 
over exisiing continents southward did not return to the 
polar regions, What has become of it? If they did so return, 
as the elevated portions subsided, why have they not leit 
tracks of their northerly course on the land ? 

The periodical elevations and subsidences of the northern 
hemisphere being established, we have endeavored to trace 
them to their true cause in the periodical changes in the two 
hemispheres. It is only necessary to suppose a periodical 


series of sudden and extensive expansions in one hemisphere, | 


and an equal and simultaneous contraction in the other, to 
account for all the changes observable in the crust of the 
earth, from the alluvia! formations, embracing the detritus 
of all former aqueous action, down to the tertiary strata. 


This theory requires no immediate transition from tropical | 


heat to the highest degree of congelation due to the arctic 
regions. 

No gradual frigidity sufficient to extinguish animal life. 

No supposing the earth to have ceased its annual 
revolution, and to have been removed beyond the influ- 
ence of the rays of the sun, with the consequent en- 
largement of its polar diameter, by the accumulation of ice 
thirteen miles thick at either pole, and the consequent return 
of the earth to its legitimate place in the solar system, and 
the consequent melting of the vast accumulations of ice in 
the polar seas, all of which suppositions have bcen considered 
indispensible to the elucidation of this most intricate sub- 
ject. 

That these revolutions are periodical requires no turther 
proof. 

That they are hemispherical is not sustained by positive 
demonstration; but the constant cquilibrium of the globe 
points to such a conclusion. Yet no recognized evidence 
exists to determine the time from one of the general con- 
vulsions to another, or the period of its actual duration. 

The following extract from cosmographical history will 
further elucidate the subject: 

“ AXIAL REVOLUTIONS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


‘* During one of the axial revolutions of the solar system 
great and important changes are produced. Continents 
give place to oceans and oceans assume the place of con- 
tinents. Mountains are reduced to plains and plains are 
elevated into mountains, and disorder prevails throughout 
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these revolutions, and the equatorial latitudes are subjected 
to no common agitation. As the period approaches, the 
nuclei of incipient voleanoes are formed, in tue hemisphere 
that is to expand its interior dimensions by the transter of 
combustible matter from the other hemisphere, through con 


from pole to pole.” 


But the effects of one of these convulsions upon the ma- 
terial world can be better understood by reference to the 
past than by any dialectic disquisition. The precession of 
the equinoxes may be assumed as the starting-point of our 
investigation, as this is the only remaining astronomical 
evidence accreditable to our subject. 

The revolution of the equinoctial points in the heavens is 
the heavens, is the only true index to the axial revolution 
of the solar system, and the movements of those points 
through the starry constell tions of the zodiac are the in 
dices of its annual progress.on. 

It was for the purpose of noting the time from one of 
these general convulsions to another that the stars were 
divided into twelve constellations, the utility of which will 
become apparent as soon as the object of the designos is 


‘more generally comprehended. 
tory; and the remains of tropical plants and animals in high | 


northern latitudes, must be mainly relied upon to prove the 


| 


At the time of the last calamity the inhabitants of the 
earth were more advanced than at any former period; for it 
is a law in physics, that the more attenuated the elements 
of a world become, the more exalted will be the intellectual 
perceptions of its inhabitants, and it is through the agency 


'of these sublimating periods that the present inhabitants of 


the earth sustain an intellectual supremacy so much in ad- 
vance of all former periods, marked by the same degree of 
progress in time’s equinoctial calen Jar. 

The accumulating forces, at or near the axial centre of the 
earth, do not expand in both hemispheres at the same time. 
During one of the periods now under consideration, the 
northern hemisphere becomes effected by expansion and the 
southern by contraction, and thus alternately. The present 


© | revolution has caused the expansion of the northern hemi- 
disturbed by the last upheaval of the north, have preserved | 


sphere, and the consequent contraction of the southern, by 
the effects of which neurly the whole of the southern hemi- 
sphere became the bed of the ocean, burying with it its hun 
dreds of millions of inhabitants. The northern hemisphere, 
which was then the bed of the ocean, rose nearly to its pres 
ent elevation during that portion of the last exsuttlation 
marked by the passage of the equinoctial points through the 
constellation Aquarius ; but some few elevations and some 
observable depressions have since occurred which mark the 
gradual subsidence of the disturbing cause. 

Ages have elapsed, and time has again assumed its wonted 


|course, since the last hemispherical deluge, which, as said 


above, mainly transpired during the passage of the equinoc 
tial points through the constellation Aquarius. 

More than ninety centuries have rolled by since the world 
was subjected to one of those adscititious calamities, which 
convulse the earth and involve the inhabitants thereof in 
one universal ruin. 

The legends of antiquity are not altogether silent upon 
this last important subject. But we are main!y indebted to 
the Hebrew chronicle for all that remains of written history 
upon this last exsufflation, as the sinking of the continent of 
Kden+ (which has been magnified into a universal deluge) 
was the last grand catastrophe of the expurgation. 

The solar system makes one entire revolution on its axis 
in 25,680 years. 


+ Gen., chap. if., verse 8. “‘ And the Lord God planted a garden cast. 
ward in Auden.” 
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Tne talk that is now current in the scientific word 
(among naturalists) about the germ-cell and the sperm-cell, 
as the male and the female contributions in the organization 
of the new being, as if two material bodics were engrafted 
upon each other, is erroneous. What the female organism 
contributes is a yolky mass, protoplasmal, and characteris- 
tically material, with a germ already excited into lle and 
actively organizing, but imperfectly, and desuned to run a 
short career and end in early dissolution, unless rescued by 
the intervention of the male principle. What the male 
organismus contributes is a more subtle, a really spiritual 
element, if we may call it so—a merely regulative and gov- 


‘erning influence, which intervenes in the process of organiza- 


tion already established, and the effect of which is to exuctily 
the segmentation, to axialize, organify, membrety, regulate 
and preserve the newly-formed being. Professor Dana, of 
Yale, has furnished the term cephalization, to signify the 
attainment of a head by higher development in the animal 
kingdom, a great event, for the lower animals have no heads. 
The additional terms azialization, organification and memdre- 
fication are here supplied to denote the attainment of a dis: 
tinct axis for the body—of organs, as a heart, liver, etc., 
and of members, as legs, arms, or wings. 

These facts have a new and important bearing upon the 
discussion of the development theory, and by analogy upon 
the whole question of the relation of the sexes.—Basie Out 
line of Universology, in Proof: sheets. 
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There are five millions of men in the country who are fa- 
vorable to extending suffrage to women. Let them join the 





|same number of women in petitioning Congress to pass the 


the whole material world. The Arctic and Antarctic re- Declaratory Act. See petition on page 8. 
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A CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND LABOR REFORM LEAGUE, 
IN NEW YORK CITY, 
May 6TH, 7TH AND 8TH, COMMENCING WITH A 
DISCUSSION ON TRADES UNIONS, 


IN COOPER INSTITUTE, FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 5. 





Albert Brisbane, Horace Greeley, Mrs. E. C. Stanton, 
Thonias J. Durant, M. M. Pomroy, Josiah Warren, 8. P. 
Andrews, Mrs. V. C. Woodhull, John Orvis, J. W. Brown- 
ing, S. 8. Foster, Mrs. E. L. Daniels, L. K. Joslin, Edward 
Palmer, M. Drury, Susan B. Anthony, Charles Moran, E. 
H. Heywood, Wm. West, John Siney, Wm. Hanson, Paulina 
W. Davis and other speakers are expected. 


ADMISSION TO ALL THE SESSIONS FREE. 


The Conveution will meet at 24 and 7% o'clock, P. M. 
Saturday the 6th, and at 10, 4.M., 24 and 7} P. M. Monday 
the 8th, in Co>per Luastitute; at 10} a. M. and 24 and 7} 
p. M. Sunday the 7th, in Tammany Hall Opera House. 

It is desired to give free utterance to all phases of Labor 
R-form, and «a national impulse to movement in the right 
direction. Coatributions toward exp onses of continuing 
these discussions, and communications of opinion, may be 
sent to E. H. HEYWOOD, Priuaceton, Mass. 





MORAL JOURNALISM. 





The N. Y. Tribune gives the following item of foreign per- 
sonal gossip : 

“The desertion by the Due de Mouchy of his wife, the 
Princess Pauline Murat, has compelled her to sell all her 
jewels, and ‘the Coatinental Hebrews, profiting by her 
chang d condition, are buying her pearls and diamonds at 
the Jowest rates for cash.” 


Were we inclined to return evil for evil, we should be 
tempted to inquire on what evidence this paragraph was in- 
serted—what evidence there is in this country of its authen- 
ticity 2? We would «sk whether this is not twenty times 
worse than our Jenny Lind extract ? with this all-important 
difference, that the Jenny Lind matrimonial quarrel had 
becn the property of the public for years, and this De Mou- 
chy-Murat business is now issued for the first time. We 
preter, however, to rely on common sense, instead 0! 
afficting a cheap morality at our neighbor’s expense. 
One point, however, we cannot pass over silently. The 
turncout tergiversations of some journals, our big brothers 
et that, in the Fair-Crittenden trial. While public opinion 
was in suspense, they professed their belief in her insanity. 
Insane she undoubtedly was. They even made wretched 
little jokes on the long list of female maladies that led to 
the woman's insanity—* the mere catalogue being enough to 
superinduce monomania.” But when a jury of men found a 
woman guilty of killing a man, then they wheeled into line, 
and all found that a jury-box of Daniels had come to justice. 
Just so, too, in the Putnam murder case. The whole press 
rush at once like a pack of hounds on a wolf, yelling 
“Kill! kill!’ and they announce that if the jury do not 
convict, it will be a case for Lynch and a vigilance commit- 
tee. Did WoopnuL.L & CLAFLIN’s, or s0me Woman paper, 
so conduct themselves and so prejudge a verdict in defiance 
of all justice or law, what monsters of unreason those wo- 


THE TEST OF GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL. 
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THE APPLICATION TO SOCIAL ORDER. 
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No. L 


Every living person has certain natural rights which no 
law can take away, except such law is enacted in the inter- 
ests of tyranny, and such rights are taken by usurpation of 
power. 

Every person has the right to determine for him or herself 
what is for his or her happiness, and also the right to pursue 
it within the individual sphere. 

No person has the right to pursue freedom beyond the 
limits of individual right, so as to encroach upon the same 
freedom to which some other person is entitled. So long as 
the choice of the individual interferes with no other person, 
no person nor any number of persons has any right to inter- 
fere with such choice. And any such interference is tyran- 
ny, because it is tyranny for one person to interfere in an 
other person’s rights when they do not affect him. Much 
which is called by the name of individual pursuit of freedom 
is nothing less than usurpation of others’ rights. 

While every person has certain buman rights as an indivi- 
dual, the fact that all individuals belong to and make up the 
community must not be lost sight of nor never ignored. 

The failure to properly and conscientiously distinguish 
between the rights of individuals and the rights of a 
community of individuals, is the basis of all false govern- 
ment. 

The community, acting upon the well-determined and 
long-admitted principle, that the rights of the whole are 
superior to the rights of parts of the whole when they inter- 
fere therewith, proceed too far, and take away individual 
rights with which no number of persons have any right to 
interfere. 

No community has the right to enact laws which interfere 
with individual rights, unless each individual of the com- 
munity consent thereto. No rule of the majority is in this 
case justifiable, because each individual has the right to 
determine which of his rights he shall exercise, and which 
he shall allow to remain passive. 

An individual has the right to enter into contract with 
another individual, and these two may thus perform what- 
ever united action they shall choose, unless what they shall 
choose to perform shall interfere with the rights of a third 
person or persons, or with the rights of the community. 
Aguinst such action the community has the right, and it is 
their duty, to guard by law. 

Every law enacted by the community to protect its mem- 
bers from the unlawful acts of contracting individuals, 
should not only secure such protection, but should also 
secure to such contracting individuals immunity from un- 
lawful action of other members of the community. 

All the disputes between individuals and aggregates of in- 
dividuals, or between them and larger aggregates repre- 
sented by Government, arise from a conflict between the 
rights respectively claimed by them. The individual, feeling 
himself a sovereign in his own right, rebels against the con- 
trol which Governinent secks to exert over him. On the 
contrary, if aggregates of individuals cannot provide legiti- 
mate government to secure order among themselves, it fol- 
lows that individual sovercignty is supreme and that no Gov- 
ernment is legitimate. 

If any have doubt regarding which is the superior sove- 
reignty, there is an infallible test by which the question can 
be tried. This test is found everywhere in nature, and this 
it is which not only governs the simplest movements of the 
elements of matter agyreg ited in the simplest flower, but 
also the movements of all the elements of matter aggregated 
in the entire sidereal and solar systems. 

If one law govern the movements of matter in simplest 
forms and in the most complex, it necessarily follows that 
the same law governs ull intermediate forms. Did any other 
law prevail within the whole universe, what chance would 
our little earth have beside the vast planets among which it 
rolls eternally? It would have no chance did not a Prime 
Power compel harmony regardless of the proclivities of in- 
dividual planets. Nevertheless, our planet bas certain pro- 
clivities which pertain to itself alone, with which no other 
planet interferes. Reduce these principles to rules of law 
and they form a perfect test by which to prove the legiti- 
macy or the contrary of all proposed government as well as 
the true relations between individuals and commuuities. 
These principles can be observed in the action of all indi- 
viduals and all communities, and, if well understood, every 
such action can be properly adjudged. That is to say: 
given any action of the individual strictly in reference 
to self, or of any two or more individuals strictly in reference 
to themselves, or of the community in reference to either of 
them, these may be proved just or unjust by applying the 
principles observed in all the operations of nature. If we 
look to nature for rules of action we Cannot go astray; for, 


** Honest nature's voice shall give 
The laws to man by which he'll live.” 





men would be ® 








THE CIVIL SERVICE. 





No Republican form of government can be permanently 
successful unless its several branches are kept distinct and 
separate. The Legislative Department should have no con- 
nection with, control over, or influence upon, either the Ex- 
ecutive or the Judicial Department. It is supposed that all 
law coming from Congress, from State Legislatures, and 
from city councils, is such as the majority of the people res- 
pectively interested approve; because such bodies are elected 
by the people sufficiently often to warrant this supposition. 

After proposed legislation becomes laws by the approval 
of the Executive head, then the Legislative bodies who en- 
acted them have nothing more to do therewith. All the 
duties which the people called them to perform as their rep- 
resentatives, are completed; they have made the laws. It 
now becomes the duty of the Executive to “ take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” The whole responsibility 
of carrying the laws into effect devolves upon the chief Ex- 
ecutive, whether National, State or Municipal, and to them 
the people look for wise administration. But, above all 
things else, should that department of the Government which 
was intended to be the safeguard of the liberties of the 
people, be intact from all influence, so that its rulings and 
decisions shall at all times be the complete expression of the 
letter of the law. The Judiciary should know nothing but 
what is written law. They should never be called upon to 
interpret the meaning of law, if such meaning is obscure; 
for how can the Judiciary know just what the Legislative 
bodies intended to enact if the language is not plain. Their 
functions begin and end in deciding whether certain things 
are in accord or discord with the language in which the law 
is expressed. It is true that the practice of courts is not 
always after this rule, and that different Judges decide upon 
similar points differently. This we hold to be proof, either 
that there is some influence brought to bear in one case 
which causes a ruling not in harmony with the law, or that 
two constructions are possible of the law, in which last case 
it is clear that the Legislators failed in their duty to legislate 
plainly and definitely; and that such laws should at once be 
revised and rendered in such language as to make mistake 
in their meaning impossible. 

The great difficulty has been, and still is, that the three 
departments of Government do not act definitely, but per- 
mit their respective functions to merge into each other. If 
a court render decisions upon indefinite law, is it not clear 
that it is legislating rather than acting judicially? This isa 
very important matter, as there is no doubt but the judgments 
of courts do pervert the will of the people as supposed to be 
expressed in the laws framed by their representatives. 

There is also brought to light by a strict examination into 
the respective duties of the different departments of govern- 
ment, another momentous question. The judiciary are con- 
tinually being called upon to decide upon the constitutional- 
ity of this or that law or decisions of inferior courts. Consti\u- 
tions should be so plain and explicit that doubt regarding their 
true meaning would be impossible. The moment any cir- 
cumstance arises among a people for which their constitution 
does not provide, that moment it should be revised and 
provision made for such point. 

Nine-tenths of all legal proceeding come of defective 
l gislation, and special attention is desired upon this point, 
because in it is found one of the most forcible arguments for 
insisting upon the radical changes implied in a reform in the 
civil service. Nearly if not quite all of the legislation of the 
present, is fashioned with the view to strengthen party in- 
terests, knowing that those who will be appointed to execute 
the laws will be in the interests of the party who enact them. 
Further than this; that no one will be appuinted to execute 
the laws, unless he first pledge himselt to administer them 
according to certain interests, and, even still farther, that if, 
when so appointed he fail to “serve his masters’’ that he can 
be replaced by some one who will. It is no new thing to 
assert that when a person is now appointed to office, he must 
give up his individuality and demean himself as the leaders 
of the party in power appointing him require. 

The whole civil service is now prostituted to the interests 
of the administration party, and they who should be the 
servants of the people are the mere slaves of the few, who 
misrepresent the people. Even those who owe their posi- 
tions to the influence of prominent members of the party in 
power, who are disaffected to the administration in the 
slightest manner, hold such positions by the most precarious 
and uncertain tenure. The spectacle of several changes in 
very important offices has been frequently presented, and 
no valid or sufficient reason for removal was either given or 
sought. It is quite enough to know that an officer does not 
indorse “ My Policy” to secure his removal and the appoint- 
ment of a more pliant tool. It is becoming a common prac- 
tice among officials to assess the salaries of all subordinate 
appointees. In some instances this has been pursued so 
openly and shamelessly as to call down the comment of the 
opposition press of the eountry in such a manner as to 
make it impossible for their opponents to answer. But the 
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people wink at the libel upon the name of a republican 
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government, and the practice grows more shameless each 
ucceeding year. 

Suppose that only twenty-five dollars per year is de- 
manded of each appointee under the general Government, a 
sum would be realized in four years so enormous as to give 
the party possessing it an almost incalculable advantage 
over their opponents in controlling the election to their in- 
terests. Is this the manner in which the governing will of 
the people should express itself? What chance has honesty 
in a contest waged on such terms ? And yet, when does an 
election take place, in these advanced times, into which 
such elements do not enter ? 

If such practice is not the vilest prostitution of a power 
which belongs to the people, it would be difficult to find for 
it an appropriate name by which to designate it from other 
practices which are thus denominated. 

Here, then, we have a condition of things more at variance 
with the interest of the people than is found in the civil 
service of any other country. Under other and more ces- 
potic forms of government the people expect executive offi- 
cers to administer the duties of their offices in the interests 
of the heads of the nation. In this country, however, en- 
lirely different things are presupposed, and the people as a 
whole still remain in the profoundest ignorance of the real 
state of the matter. Having a supreme confidence ina 
republican form of government, under which they suppose 
they live, and knowing that they vote for and elect all elec- 
tive officers, their scrutiny of the operation of the system 
stops short, and they trust their real interests to their should- 
be servants with a blind faith which, to an analytical ob- 
server, seems to amount to the possibility of “ believing all 
things, hoping all things, and enduring all thing-,”’ to 
which nothing could be added more appropriately than to 
add, paying all things. 

The people are not in the least aware of the real danger 
which is possible of the present condition. Neither do they 
seem to realize that the tendency of the administrative 


functions of the whole Government is in the direction of 


this danger. It has already been whispered, almost conti- 
dently, that there is a possibility that the exigencies of the 
situation may demand a Dictator. Have the people ever 
thrown off their blind infatuation for the name of a govern- 
ment to inquire whether such a step would be possible? 
Suppose the Chief Magistrate of the Union should at any 
time be an ambitious, unscrupulous man, and that a large 
proportion of the leaders of the party who elected him 
should be equally so, and that they should all become con- 
scious that the power would pass from their hands. Could 
they not so arrange atfairs as to have the entire government 
in their hands and subservient to their will? Should such a 
condition come, the only hope of the people would be in 
that portion of their servants who are not necessarily sub- 
servient to the party in power, because they do not give 
their positions to them, and their removal is beyond their 
power—and they are the Army and the Navy. 

The earnest attention of the people is called to the danger, 
which is possible, of a system of civil service which virtually 
places the whole power of the Government in the hands of 
one man,to the end that a calm and deep consideration be 
given the matter in all its bearings upon the public welfare. 

The matier of reform in the Civil Service has been before 
Congress; but what chance has a measure in that body, 
which proposes at one fell stroke to take all theil power 
from them and restore it to the people? Ob,no! The im- 
maculate, patriotic and devoted statesmen who constitute 
Congress could not for a moment think of parting with such 
a power as this. They assume that they are better custo- 
dians for so dangerous a thing than are the people, because 
they are so well accustomed to its practice. And the sub- 
sidized Press of the country see no wrong nor danger com- 
ing; but quietly regard the mutterings of the coming storm 
as they did the coming of the late war, and facetiously 
christen it “ Constitutional liberty.” 

If our public men to whom the people have intrusted their 
interests, and the public Press, to which they look for a 
daily history of the times, are combined against the public 
welfare, the people themselves, neverthcless, have a stern 
and solemn duty to perform—one which they owe to their 
fathers, who fought, bled and died that we might have 
liberty from an oppression, not a whit less terrible and 
odious than is that by which we are now threatened. The 
storm is brewing. In the near horizon black clouds already 
lower, and ever and anon,from their billowy folds, the 
forked lightning shoots and the bellowing thunder bursts, 
momentarily rousing the nation to a consciousness of im- 
pending ill. But the sun shines again, the people sink 
into their previous faith that * All is well,’ and the storm- 
cloud gathers in blackness and power. In spite, however, 
of all the apparent confidence, there are still some who 
have had sufficient insight into the inner workings of the 
present system, who will not permit the people to lie su- 
pinely upon their backs until the enemy bind them hand 
and foot. These will continue to sound the alarm until 
the people are roused to a full consciousness of the danger 
impending, and until they shall elect such representatives as 
will be their servants, instead of seeking to become their 
masters. 

The servants of the people, who are chosen or appointed 
to administer the laws, must be entirely independent of all 
control from those who make the laws. There is no reason 
why such should ever have the confirmation of the United 
States Senate: for that presupposes there is some connection 
between legislation and administration. The absurdity ot 


Senatorial confirmation is apparent if the farce they enact 
in its consummation is understood. It simply amounts to 
“ parceling out” the offices among those whom Senators 
are pleased to think their most deserving supporters, and 
this they arrive at by calculating who can do most to se- 
cure future success to themselves and party friends. Nor is 
there any real grounds for hope in the possibility of the de- 
teat of the Republicans by the Democrats. The first rule at 
the heart of the nation, and the entire Democratic press cry 
out against their outrages upon the people, thinking that in 
their implied arraignment of the Republicans the public 
will overlook the even greater damnation which Democrats 
deal to their constituency whenever they are so unfortunate 
as to be ‘‘served” by the party who make so free use of 
such hypocritical cant. 

Rotation in office is fundamentally wrong, and is dire*tly 
opposed to the entire practice of all business principles. The 
end to be gained is not that the greatest possible number of 
citizens shall hold some office under the Government during 
& given time, but that the duties shall be so administered as 
to best subserve the interests of all citizens. No one can be 
so blinded by customs as to believe that there should be a 
constant introduction into all the offices of the Government 
of persons perfectly unacquainted with their duties, who, 
after serving a short apprenticeship, must make way for 
others as ignorant as were they at first. 

It does not matter so much how officers are appointed, so 
that they are not liable to removal, except for proper causes 
—such as would displace persons engaged by people in com- 
mon business pursuits. Employers retain faithful employes 
a lifetime, and both parties are profited thereby. So should 
the people retain faithful officers a lifetime, and they would 
be equally profited thereby, and upon the same principles 
and for the same reasons. 

Some object to the inauguration of such a system, that it 
would require too many engaged on ‘‘ Boards of Examina- 
tion.’’ Such persons do not compare the proposed system 
with our military system, else such objection to it would 
be preposterous. No officer of the army or private thereof, 
can be removed or dismissed from the service except by 
judgment of a properly constituted Court Martial. For any 
misdemeanor of any kind to any citizen, all officers of the 
civil service would be liable to be tried under charges pre- 
ferred by the complainant; so that it would be utterly im- 
possible for any officer who should be inclined to abuse the 
powers of his office to practice his inclination to any con- 
siderable extent, or even to eecape a single depariure from 
the strict duty of his office to the detriment of a single 
individual 

Thus order would be secured throughout the civil service. 
And as promotion in the army is governed by regular 
systematical advancement, so also should it be in the civil 
service. Therefore there would be litde need for “ Examin- 
ining Boards,” except during the inauguration of the system 
which may well be endured by the people that they may 
rid themselves of the infamous practices of the present 
spstem, by which the will of the people is utterly subverted 
to the sell-interests of their should-be servants. 

In an article of this kind it is not to be expected that all 
the details ot a proposed new system can be discussed. It 
the facts can be established in the minds of the people that 
our present system is open to all manner of corruption, and 
that aradical reform is absolutely necessary, our purpose will 
be reached. The minutia must be determined upon by those 
whom the people shall select to represent them. But we 
may be permitted to suggest that all Boards of Examination 
should be elected by the people, and not appointed by the 
Executive. 

One of the immediate effects of such a reform in the civil 
service would be to check the rapidly-spreading contagion 
which is undermiuving the principles of honesty in the hearts 
of the general people. When it is respectable to be 
able to resign from a poorly-paying office with a stolen for- 
tune it may be reasonable to expect that the standard of 
common honesty will depreciate, and that illegitimate prac- 
tices to obtuin money will spread among all classes ol 
society. 

We therefore propose, as the fourth plank for the platform 


of the 
COSMOPOLITICAL PARTY, 


A radical reform in our civil service, by which the Govern- 
ment in its executive capacity shall at all times secure 
faithful and efficient officers and the people trustworthy 
servants, whose appointment shall be entirely removed 
from and be made independent of the influence and control 
of the legislative branch of the Government, and who shall 
be removed for “ cause’? only ; and who shall be held 
strictly to frequent public accounting to superiors for all their 
official transactions; which shall forever dispose of the 
corrupt practices induced by the allurements of the motto ot 
present political parties that “to the victor belong the 
spoils,” which is a remnant of arbitrarily assumed authority 
unworthy ot a Government emanating from the whole people. 
Vicrorta C, WoopuuLt. 
encidiiasnsadeaeliiiiation 

It has been reported that Herbert Spencer, the famous 
English writer on philosophy, is not prosperous financially, 
and the Cincinnati papers, supposing he would not object to 
a settlement in America with a liberal salary, are urging the 
trustees of the new Cincinnati University—a consolidation 
of several already existing technical and classical schools of 
moderate resources—to offer Mr. Spencer the presidency of 





the institution. 
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THE WCMEN AT WASHINGTON, 








Mr. Riddle will enter suits on behalf of the women who 
tendered their votes before the Washington registration 
Officials, In this way we shill at least get an exposition of 
the law as it stands on the ‘subject. Common lawis called 
the perfection of common sense. There isa great deal ot 
humor, dry, covert humor, as befits the dry theme 
of law in this definition. It is so purely abstract and theo 
retical that it never reaches the zone of practice. Law lar 
guage, law ideas, law dogmas, are all sui generis. That 
which is suitable to ordinary, every-day life is unsuitable 
within the area of law life. Legal honesty and common 
honesty have no kinship. 

Every person born in the United States is a citizen. 

Every citizen is entitled to vote. 

A woman is a person born in the United Statcs. 

Ergo, a woman is @ citizen and entitled to vote. 

This would be unanswerable in the schools of logic. It is 
plain English ; and if applied in the common atffuirs of life 
by common sense would be an acceptable truth But 
among luwyers—well, we shall see. If there were fewer 
lawyers in Congress and in our State Legislatures we should 
be better legislated and better governed. We should have 
less chicanery, less pettifogging; less legal honesty and a 
great deal more national backbone. We have not much 
faith in the law courts. But it as well that Mr. Riddle 
should test them, if only experimentally. If the decision is 
favorable, good; if adverse, good again. The ground will 
have been cleared, and we can build on our own founda- 
tions, and not on a basis of word-splitting or gracious con 
cessions. 

UD ~- 

GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN gives a course of his funny political 
lectures at Wood's Museum. He isas drollas ever. The 
very best eccentric comedian out. He paid the New York 
press his compliments as usual. The editors are all bought 
up. When Sweeny or Tweed whistles they all crowd round 
like hungry curs after a piece of seasoned meat in the hands 
of a dog-dealer. The State and Corporation patronage 
would turn any paper aside, except W ooDHULL & CLAFLIN’'S 
—not far wrong there. He dares them to advertise G. F. T. 
and his peculiar form of craziness. WoobpmuLt & CLAFLIN 8 
early platform affirmed that the Democrats were dead, killed 
by the war on State rights, and that the Republicans were 
effete and played out by the admission of the negro to citizen 
ship. Train borrows our thunder and demonstrates our prop- 
osition, very satisfactorily showing the nine absolute breaks 
in the Republican ranks, and comparing the Democracy to 
the old farmer's fish-ball, which he thought a dough-nut, 
only not fit to eat because there was something dead in il, 
G. F. T. is justly indignant at the wretched characterless, 
imbecile conduct of the Grant administration at home and 
abroad; and he says that so low has the American name 
fatlen, so contemptible has the American become in the scale 
of nations, that he has ceased to be an American; he is an 
[rishman, a Fenian, a French Red, he has sworn to free 
[reland from the British yoke, and to set up the French Ke 
public. So help him God, he will do it, after having first 
hanged all the moneyed men of New York, with the Sceerc- 
tary of the Treasury, on lamp-posts. 

+ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


Ata meeting of the friends of Woman Suffrage, held on 
Monday, April 3, at the house of Mrs. N. B. Gardner, of 
Detroit, the following resolutions, draited by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Stebbins, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That as we know, and the Board of Revwistrars 
acknowledge, colored men voted in Michigan under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments belore the word 
“white” was stricken out of the State Constitution, therefore 
Boards of Registration, Judges of Election and other civil 
officers, are no more “ violating law’ in cases of women 
registering and voting under these amendments before the 
word “male” is stricken out in conformity to the same, 
than they were when colored citizensso registered and voted, 

Resolved, That we re-affirm that the United States Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of the land, and that we grate- 
fully appreciate the acts and votes of those members of the 
Board of Registration, who, taking their stand by this great 
charter ot our liberties and the contirmatory amendments, 
have justly accorded our demand, and our right as ** per 
sons’ and “ citizens” within the meaning of the law. 

Resolved, That we are more and more satisfied with every 
fresh discussion that the arguments of Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull in sustaining her memorial, that A. G. Kiddle’s argu 
ment, which is pronounced “unanswerable” by all who read 
it; that the minority report of Messrs. Louguridge and 
Butler, of which Wendell Phillips says: 
cogent can be imagined or desired,” ali justify our position 





‘* Nothing more 


and make added legislation for women a work of supereo! 
gation and expensive tautology. 

Resolved, That Mr. Peter Hill, of the Board of Registra 
tion, and Geo. B. Smith, and B. C. Durtee, of the Suttrage 
Association, are particularly entitled to our thanks tor ex 
cellent work in our behalf.—Natiwnal Slandard. 

S ieieaianaaaeae 

There are five millions of women in the United States who 
desire suffrage. Let every one of them sign the necessary 
petition, to be found on page 8, and mail to Mrs. Josephine 
S. Griffing, Secretary National Woman's Sutfrage Associa- 





tion, Washington, D. C, 
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THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION, 


When we call to mind the total absence of all public law 


by which, as a matter of right and without the danger of 


war, disagreeing nations may refer their disputes to friendly 
powers for settlement, and consider the value to the world 
of such a code, and then examine how far the friendly labors 
of the Joint High Commission (now about completed) go to- 
ward establishing such a code, both the United States and 
Great Britain will have cause of profound thankfulness that 
circumstances, though irritating at first, should have favored 
them so much as to place them in a front position for elimi- 
nating such a code of public Peace Law. 

It is not favorable to the intelligence and to the Christian 
instincts of the world that such a code has not been absolutely 
formed, and is not now in existence. Neither isit a sign 
favorable to the justice of the world, and to the existence in 
States of that commanding, law-governing principle by 
which they claim to be regulated, that any of them should 
be willing (no matter how great the grievance) to war with 
each other in the absence of some definite code, the business 
of which would be to settle, with absolute certainty, the only 
grounds upon which it shall be lawiul for one Government 
to wage war upon another. Whenever such a peice code 
shall be established, the only ground of war to be recognized 
by it will be a wilful refusal or failure of a nation to meet 
the award against it of the Court of National Arbitration. 
This will be he only ground of war recognized by a peace 
code whenever one shall be formed. 

It is creditable in the highest degree to the intelligence 
and the advanced humanity of the two great English-speak- 
ing nations of the world, that their representative men upon 
the question of international law, brought together by the 
action of the two great Governments they represent, in Joint 
Commission, should recognize so fully by their actions 
(as unmistakably they have done), the value of such a public 
peace code, and the disgrace ad outrage of going to war 
upon any grievances (no matter how burdensome) in the 
absence of some such code defiring in detail the right; and 
that they should, in a liberal spirit of mental friendship, have 
agreed to conventions based entirely and alone upon the 
principle of arbitration for a settlement of their differences. 
It does not matter who, in the end, may loose money by this 
arrangement, it is equally honorable and creditable to each 
nation that the two should have met in friendly council 
upon such a principle. It is the highest act marking their 
progress which either nation has ever yet notched (let the 
others be as high as they may), and will reflect imperishable 
honors upon the Grant and Gladstone admunistrations. 

There 1s but one gracetul act left to complete the work so 
well begun by wise professional heads, and that is for the 
British Crown and the United States Senate to ratify so 
mighty an achievement of the professional heads in inter- 
national law of the two great Governments. 

Let us hope that neither the British Crown nor the United 
States Senate will be so boorish and clownish as to refuse to 
(Lo it. J. M. PETERs. 

& jai 

FRANCES WRIGHT, the pioneer woman in the advocacy of 
social freedom, who traveled and lectured in this country 
forty years ago, Was once expounding her ideas of what 
should be, When a clergyman present shocked himsell, and 
thinking by a bold question to silence or confound her, rose 
and said: “ Madam, do you mean that there should be noth- 
ing in our social customs to hinder me from proposing to 
you to share your bed-chamber and bed to-night?’ “I do 
mean that,’ she replied; “that there should be nothing 
Whatever to prevent you from proposing it, and nothing to 
prevent me from declining.” 

The gross ideas of people on social freedom prevent them 
from seeing that freedom is a big word, and means freedom 
to decline—freedom to avoid vice as well as frecdom to do. 
Everybody who considers freelove to be something filthy 
reveals his or her own filthy nature—criticises and reveals 
himself or herself to the clearer vision of all those who truly 
comprehend freedom. S. P. A. 
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ScrENTISTS are now reducing all the realm of Being formerly 
called the Imponderables, to various orders of vibrations of 
the particles of an attenuated material and ponderable sub- 
stance Which is supposed to fill all space, and which may 
still continue to be called Ether (though the old theory ot 
ether was that it, too, was inponderable). 
mains, What vibrates the ether? 

Tue answer of the Materialists is that itis the nature of 
matter to move; force aud motion are mere manifestations 
of matter. ‘The Spiritualists in science (not meaning the re- 
ligious spiritualisis nor the modern spiritists) retort that this 
isa begging ol the whole question; that the truth of the 
matter is that force and motion eXist as spiritual entities, and 
that it is they that manifest themselves as matter, and that 
the solidity of matter is merely the standing against each 
other of opposing forces, which are thus in a temporary 
state of equilibrium. 


The question re- 


The Materialist replies that matter is a real thing, some- 
thing palpable and cognizable by our senses, and, therefore, 
the true prius or beginning-point, and that force and motion 
are ideal entities, mere thoughts and nothings but as the 
attributes of matter, The Spiritualist replies, this is the 
gross primitive appearance, as that the sun rises in the east; 
and that such appearances are deceptive and certain not to 


be the real truth; and thatit is the business of science to 
go back of the ostensible fact and reveal the occult; that, in a 
word, if force and motion and form go back to thought, it is 
because thought is the true prius and more real than matter. 
The question is, again, doesa thing produce its attributes, or 
do its attributes combine to produce the thing? Is the noun- 
substantive or the adjective anterior’ Which is prior, 
which is posterior, which is the seat of absolute being? It 
is the old metaphysical and ontological question over again 
in a new field, and the Materialists reckon without their 
host when they assume that modern science has settled it. 
The question is no more settled now than ever; and as soon 
as the Spiritualists get the new range for their artillery, the 
battle will open on the new ground which the Materialists 
have chosen. 

The settlement is, however, nearer, if it can ever be reached, 
as the issue is more defined and the scope of knowledge 
called into requisition for its discussion far greater than ever 
before. STEPHEN PEARLANDREWS. 
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THE COSMOPOLITICAL PARTY. 


In addition to the Radicals and Democrats, there are two 
other parties challenging our attention. These are embry- 
otic, having never been organized into distinct, permanent, 
political bodies. The labor party, by virtue of its masculine 
constituents, may become a distinct political body ; but the 
female suffrage party, with a disfranchised element, can 
only become efficient by the addition of that part of citizens 
who are recognized as having rights to be respected. 

The labor movement, as now organized, is composed ef 
special classes of skilled laborers, who, with laudable mo- 
tives, are seeking to resist the oppression of capital by de- 
manding higher wages for services performed. Untortun- 
ately for its principles nnd final success, it is fatally at fault 
for the want of clear, comprehensive, universal, humani- 
tarian principles, which will unite and ha:monize all inter- 
ests and efforts for the common weal. To this lack we 
must add the fact, that the combinations now existing, for 
the reason assigned, are readily converted into despotisms 
operating in the interest of the few and at the expense of 
the many. They utterly fail to comprehend that any move- 
ment which does not recognize the supreme sovereignty of 
the individual, in combination with the unity of all human 
rights, is necessarily partial, and can at best aflord only tem- 
porary relief; for it necessarily inflicts on others the very 
wrong3 it protests against. Hence it is the labor movement 
is divided and subdivided, feebly striking for partial freedom 
and justice at the expense of universal freedom and justice, 
In fact, it is not even a unit on the question of carrying their 
demands to the ballot-box, and thus practically into the 
Legislature. They allow themselves to be divided in the 
temperance and suffrage questions, while a large per cent. 
of them are bound hand and foot, soul and body, to the old 
parties, and, when the time of trial comes, will march up to 
the polls and vote the old ticket. With an organized force 
ot 750,000, and an influence equal to 750,000, or one and one 
half million, out of eight millions of voters, they should 
control the Legislature of the country in the interest ot 
labor. 

Up to this hour they have failed to enlist the agricultural 
interests—by far the most important branch of productive 
industry—and the common or unskilled laborers, whose 
wants, necessities and rights are equal to their own, and 
whose poll counts vote for vote at the ballot-box. ‘Toward 
these classes they have manifested only a verbal and limited 
sympatby in their organic eflorts to better their own con- 
dition, and for this reason they cannot count on their aid on 
election day. The careful observer sees in the fore-tront ol 
this movement selfishness, force and personal ambition. 
Whoever attends the sessions of the Labor Congress will 
find each particular class of interests clamoring for pay and 
protection, while occasionally one complains of too much 
protection, their demands being governed by the cost of the 
raw material. Some of those, too, who cry most loudly 
against the wrongs inflicted by the laws, he will find engaged 
in the manufacture of articles damaging personally to those 
who use them, and generally to the wealth of the whole 
country, because they ware an actual waste of wealth-pro- 
ducing power. Hence it appears that the movement recog- 
nizes the right of men to select “industries regardless of 
their effects on socicty, and then throw themselves into the 
arms of the Labor Congress and demand common protection 
with useful industries.” Here ignorance, selfisivess and in- 
justice all combine. With this class it is only a question 
how they shall live and prosper, forgetting that no man has 
a right to live and prosper at the expense of another or of 
the common good. Itis some palliation that they are the 
victims of a bad social state, but it is no reason for the viola- 
tion of a great principle fundamental to natural justice and 
social safety. It we would build permanently we must build 
wisely. 

Should the Columbus Convention nominate, the proba 
bilities are that they will not find among their own ranks a 
representative man, combining a practical labor life with in- 
telligence and statesmansbip to match, and meet the exi- 
gency; and hence taney will most likely fall back on some 
second-rate politician who has no hopes elsewhere, and will 
accept the honor and opportunity because he has nothing to 
lose. We thus write because, as we see it, there is too little 
principle—too much policy—too much desire for success on 





the part of the leaders in the movement. 
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They may rest assured that the other parties will either 
buy or aitempt to swamp them. To rely upon the promises 
of either party is worse than folly—it ismadness. Platforms 
are nothing; we must have principles and men. And just so 
long as the present class of men rule the country, we shall 
have unequal and unjust laws. We are in complete sympa- 
thy with the labor movement, and desire that every step it 
takes shall be forward and permanent, for all truth and right 
action must ensne to the Common good. For this reason we 
desire to see it broader, deeper, higher; to see it willing to 
fail on principle rather than succeed by policy. Nor would 
we have the Convention fail to mect and nominate. All 
effort is educational and tends to final success—prepares the 
way for higher truths and better lives. But we are forced to 
predict no permanent success until they recognize and adopt 
a platform essentially Cosmopolitan. 

Eien ae 


T, W. HIGGINSON ON SHORT CUTS. 


There are some persons who, having once got a crotchet 
in their heads, can pever get it out until its foolisliness is 
made plain by the hard argument of a knock-down blow. 
Such a person is T. W. H. He set up in his head, for some 
reason unaccountable to anybody but himself, or, perhaps, 
by some fossilized specimen of the human, a peculiar dislike 
to “ Short Cuts,” as he is pleased to designate the constitu- 
tional equality of citizens of the United States. Why, this 
is now the law, and not a reform, as he pretends to call 
womau suffrage. T. W. H. was once a determined advo 
cate of political equality for the negro. Why did he not 
demand that this be defined, after it had been guaranteed 
them by the Constitutional amendments, until the ‘* public 
sentiment” demanded that they should vote ? 
is consistency ! 

In the Woman’s Journai of the 22d inst., T. W. H. makes 
a ludicrous attempt to force this crotchet into the heads of 
the readers of that journal. 


What a jewel 


He states comparisons, but of 
which it is liipossible tojsee the application. What bave re- 
ligious revivais, general reforms, Maine liquor laws, etc., to 
do with a point of Constitutional law ? Will T. W. H. point 
out Where these things are mentioned in the Constitution, 
or where, in that instrument, there is any foundation upon 
Whicu to base them as legai questions ? 

kyually unfortunate and inapposite is his reference to 
Spooner’s argument made in 1845 on the unconstitutionality 
of slavery. Article IIL. section 4 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides as follows: “ No person held to service or 
labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or Jabor; but shall be de 
livered up, on claim of the party, to whom such service or 
labor may be due.” Of what value were arguments against 
slave labor and the execution of a fugitive slave law, when 
the right to them was plainly recognized in the Constitu- 
tion? 

Will T. W. H. pretend that the status of the negro is the 
same now as it was previous to the Constitutional amend 
ments, or that the section of the Constitution quotep above 
is now of any eflect? Let T. W. H. try again. 

The Constitution declares that all men and women are 
citizens. Does it require any popular conviction to give 
that significance? If so, of what shall it consist? It 
also recognizes the vote as a citizen’s right. Does that re. 
quire to be expounded and argued until popular conviction 
is accomplished before it is Constitutional law?) The Con- 
stitution provides otherwise, as between which and T. W. 
H.’s vagaries a child need not stumble in making the proper 
distinction. 

It is also quite amusing that T. W. H. in one column of 
the Woman Journal should be found asserting that Woman 
Suffrage in Utah and Wyoming is a “ perilous experiment,’ 
while in another column of the same journal there is a 
lengthy editorial article on “ Practical Results of Woman 
Suffrage,” in which it is not only argued that woman 
sullrage is no longer an experiment, but in which there are 
lengthy quotations from Wyoming papers all proving the 
same fact. The said editorial winds up by saying: ‘ The 
evidence is not only cumulative on this point, but trium- 
phantly sustains the advocates of woman suffrage in all they 
have said in regard to the benelicial influence of this move- 
ment on individuals, society and the affairs of State.” In 
another column of the same paper, the talented lady editor 
remarks: “If one woman can register her name and vote 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, why not hundreds and 
thousands? Why not all women? Is it possible that the 
Fourteenth Amendment is to prove the open door through 
which women may walk into entranchisement ?” To all of 
which we re-echo the question,*‘ Why not?” Verily, T. 
W. H. will soon be compelled to find some paper in which 
to give vent to his old line notion, less fossilized than is the 
Woman’s Journal. We would suggest to our Pennsylvania 
friends, among whom we understand T, W. H. is soon going, 
to demand of him when he attempts to expound matters 
to them, whether women are or are not citizens, and if they 
are whether it is not by the usurpation of such as he that 
they are debarred from exercising the citizen’s right to vote ? 


Also, if the Constitution of the United States, in plain 


and unmistakable language, declares a law, whether that 
law should not be enforced ? 

With these suggestions we for the present wish T. W. H. 
a respectful adieu, hoping that before we have an occasion 
to again call upon him, that he may have succeeded in get- 
ting rid of his “ Short Cut” crotchet. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


An old proverb says, ‘‘ the way to hell is paved with good 
intentions.” It would only be respectful to our statistical 
oracles, to give them the credit of good intentions, but unless 
the present statements are more correct, than those herein 
examined, there awaits the country, and that at no distant 
day, a depth of insolvency which has never entered the mind 
of those who give credence to the monthly statements 
as representing the entire truth concerning our trade with 
foreign countries. 

We take the six years, running from July 1863 to July 1869, 
because we have reliable data of the country’s standing at the 
commencement as well as at the close of the period ex-Com- 
missioner Wells gives in his report, Dec., 1869. 

At the breaking out of the war in 1861, the distrust felt by 
nearly all foreigners in the future of the United States was 
so great that the larger portion of American securities— 
National, State and Corporate—held in foreign countries, 
were returned for sale at almost any sacrifice; and to such 
an extent was this the case that the country in 1863 may be 
said tu have exhibited a clean national ledger in respect to 
foreign indebtedness. 

The same authority in same report places the amount of 
American securities which had gone abroad in the setilement 
of our commercial balances up to the summer of 1869, as 
one billion four hundred and sixty-five millions of doliars. 
This statement was indorsed by all the leading foreign bank- 
ers in New York at that time. 

It was generally understood that railway and other obli- 
gations, to the amount of five hundred millions of dollars in 
excess of this sum, were found, but were not counted in the 
nation’s liabilities, because of their present and prospective 
wortulessness. 

We give the annual statement for these six fiscal years re- 
duced to gold values. 


Years Imports. Domestic Exports. Re-Exports 
ae $329.562 095 $243,991,847 $20,256,940 
ee 244,555,652 195,045,647 32,56 1,633 
are 445,512,158 418,196,492 14,742,117 
a RR wee eee $17,833,575 324, 723.725 20.611.508 
|, EEE 371,624,808 352,881,648 22.601.126 
ey 437 314,255 318,038,024 25,173,414 
We vsesennacece $2,250,403,343 $1,857,938,083 $135.949,738 
1,993,887,771 1,857, 938,033 





$256,515,572, adverse bal. Total exports $1,993,887,771 

We have here an official statement that the adverse balance 
in six years was only two hundred and fifty-six millions of 
dollars, yet it required pledges which are a constant drain 
upon our industry to the amount of one billion four hundred 
and sixty-five millions of dollars, without counting those 
worthless securities, although they had gone out for value 
received. This bad faith on the part of our statisticians in 
exhibiting monthly statements of our foreign commerce to 
a confiding public, as revealing the whole truth when it 
does not even approximate thereto, cannot be too severely 
censured. 

It misleads most fearfully the business interests of the 
country, and must ultimately shipwreck those who trust 
therein. 

The department well know that the imports are simply the 
declared value by shipper on invoices prepared for custom- 
house appraisement in this country, and is not the cost price 
to purchasers. So great is this difference that last summer 
the American Consul at Sheffield had almost an open rup- 
ture with the merchants for issuing fraudulent invoices, 
which, he stated, did not cover half their cost. 

To this must be added the freightage, now almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of foreigners; the large profit of which 
once accruing to American shipping is now lost to it, and 
goes to swell our European debt. 

Another and large item in closing this gap between Gov- 
ernment reports and facts is smuggling. 

So extensive is this that Mexico has appropriated a belt of 
country along our frontier for the express purpose of trading 
without custom houses. So profitable bas the business been 
to her people that the past winter the tract has been largely 
extended. Our Canadian neighbors, more politic, are equally 
busy in taking advantage of a tariff averaging 46 per cent. 

This enormous duty offers such temptations to the 
cupidity of human nature, which nature has one thou- 
sand miles of land and water border to operate upon, that it 
inevitably leads to great violations of the law, more es- 
pecially as it is powerfully aided by political officials who 
have well learned the national motto that “to the victor 
belong the spoils.” 

These are the sources which in a great degree account for 
the difference between the statistical reports and the actual 
reality which is requisite to settle balances. 

Unfortunately these facts are totally ignored by the general 
public, but they are rapidly leading to the greatest financial 
bondage the world has ever witnessed, one that has already 
reached a point in which the yearly interest to foreign coun- 
tries is one hundred and twenty miilions of dollars, while 
the total balance of shipments of coin for thirteen years 
has been six hundred and nineteen millions of dollars, 
showing that we have been able to export less than forty- 
eight millions annually. 

To-day we stand with this enormous European interest, in 
addition to a commercial balance that bas averagea two 
hundred and fifty millions annnally, staring us in the 
face, our labor more poorly rewarded, our business interests 
more prostrate and higher taxes than ever belore. Worse 
than all this, those who have been furnishing us with goods 
on these pledges are uawilling, or at least hesitating, about re- 
ceiving tuem any longer. 

Sureiy th.se are facis worthy of attention rather than of 


concealment, fora settlement must come sooner or later, 
nor will suppression prevents its consummation. 











OUR INDIAN TROUBLES. 
THEIR CAUSES. COST AND CURE. 


BY JOHN B. WOLFF. 


$30,000,000 OF THE PEOPLE’S MONEY 
ANNUALLY WASTED. 


THE INDIAN MILITARY SYSTEM A FAILURE 
AND NUISANCE. 


THE SOLUTION EASY, SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL. 


The Press and Public Opinion—Congression- 
al Incompetency and Corruption—The 
Peace Commission of New York— 
Grants Folicy, and Where He got 
It—The Uses and Abuses of the 
Military—Indian Agents— 

Post Contractors and 
Rings—How it is 
Done, etc., etc. 


No. II. 


One of the first movements, on the accession of Grant to 





power, was an attempt to transfer the Indians to the War 
Department. This was his first idea of a policy. To his 
mind the military arm of the Government was the only arm 
it had. The potency of his suggestion was manifested by 
an overwhelming vote in the House to make the transfer; 
but the measure was lost in the Senate, because it militated 
against the private interests of certain members, and not be- 
cause of their competency or willingness to deal wisely and 
justly with the subject. At this period of our history Grant 
was then without any policy. Meantime a committee had 
met in New York; issued a circular or petition which 
specially aroused the attention of the Quakers, who deeply 
considered the subject at their genera! meeting in 
jualtimore, and appointed a special committee to visit and 
labor with Congress and the President. But this did not 
stop the inhuman and treacherous massacre of Black Kettle 
and his band by Custer, under Sheridan, the record of which 
will go down to posterity as one of the foulest blots on our 
nation. Black Kettle was an Indian who had never lifted 
his hand against the white man, and had done many noble 
acts in rescuing captive women and children, and restoring 
them to their friends and liberty. Only three days before 
the fatal morning he was at Custer’s camp; procured pro- 
visions ; interchanged assurances of peace and kindness; and 
left in good faith that no evil was meditated against him 
and his band. but instead of this, his footsteps were dogged 
by hired Indian spies, and, before he was aware of it, his 
camp was surrounded at twilight in the morning, when, all 
unconscious of the impending danger, and an indiscriminate 


slaughter of old men, women and children commenced. 
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History will be searched in vain for greater perfidy and 
| barbarity. 

Then came the massacre of the Piegans by Baker, under 
Sheridan, on a pretext the most flimsy. At the time of this 
slaughter many of the Indians were down with small-pox 
it was in the dead of winter; their tents and provisions 
were all destroyed; a hundred, chiefly old men, women and 
children, were taken prisoners, and afterward turned loose 
in that destitute condition w care for themselves. So fur, 
then, as Grant had a policy, it was indicated by the facts 
herein set forth. 


The moral sense of the nation revolted at these barbari- 
ties, and demanded more humanity and justice. This pres- 
sure compelled a change, and we got what was known at 
the start as the Quaker or Peace policy, which was widened 
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as to embrace other orthodox denominations, who con- 
structed it so as to exclude all counse’s and aid of all men 
not in their ring, no matter how wise or valuable. It must 
be conceded by all candid miuds that, however far they 
have fallen short in comprehension and management, the 
result has been a decided improvement on the past—more 
justice to the Indian and less stealing by the white man, and 
an improved fecling among the tribes Which were giving so 
much trouble. From necessity, Grant executed the bchests 
of Congress, and so has come to inherit the credit of a policy 
which never entered his brain until after it was announced 
by Congress, under the pressure of popular demand. The 
plain truth is, that this poiicy of Grant in handing over the 
Indians to religious sects, is a confession of the incompe- 
tency of the men in power to grapple with the problem as 
statesmen—a transfer of the duties of the State to the 
Church—a sop held out to the sects for political etfect—an 
insult to the common honesty and intelligence of the coun- 
try. Secretary Cox said Grant “ has a policy which he will 
not alter.” It is presumed he knew what he said. That 
special policy has never been revealed ; but it is safe to say 
that itis a mixed policy—partly destructive, partly preserv- 
ative; a little peace, a little war. For there are two elements 
to be conciliated—the pious and the profane, the Church 
and the army. 

No more humiliating spectacle Was ever witnessed in this 
country than the transter of this great problcm to a commit 











tee of men almost totally ignorant of all the facts and con 
ditions essential to the proper execution of their trust, and 
the demand of the President in his instructions, that the 

shall, at their Board meetings, “ devise and recommend plans 
for the civilization of the Indians,” cte., ete. All this looks 
very fine to those ignorant ot the fact that all this display is 
simply to divert attention—appease the public clamor by 
making a show of doing something; whereas the aggregate 
of Indian expenses is not diminished one cent, while these 
ignorant men, with the best of motives, are educating them- 
selves into a knowledge of the cause and cure our Indian 
troubles. Meanwhile, General Blunt. of North Carolina 
Cherokee fame in Indian matters, found means to rob four 
tribes of Indians out of $126,000 in cool cash for services 
which he, on oath, alleged cost him only $6,000, and which 
never should have required his aid. If just, these claims 
should have been paid without his intervention; if unjust, 
the Government has been swindled, and General Blunt 
must be in some measure the Government. This money was 
paid to this plunderer under the nose of Governme nt ofli- 
cials, and the Government at Washington was fully advised 
of Biunt’s claim and intention, and allowed him, without 
molestation, to rob these wards of the nation of this im- 
mense sum of money, which he added to other and even 
more heinous plunderings. Thus we see that, while the 
Indians are getling more justice in their goods, they are 
getting less in their money, under Grant's policy, as it is 
called. This policy retains as Commissioner an Indian, who 
was on his staff during the war, and wholly lacking in the 
essential qualities of a good Commissioner; a man who was 
a notorious drunkard before he was appointed—has not 
abandoned his potations since—had full knowedge of the 
operations of Blunt, and has treated other Indians with the 
grossest injustice, as well as obstructed the operations of a 
law of Congress, especially enacted for the purpose of pun 

ishing some of the villains who have taken advantage of 
their official positions to deccive and defraud Indians, some 
of them to the extent of 66 per cent of the amount due, and 
paid into their hands, as special agents of the Government, 
for the Indians. 

With these preliminaries, we shall proceed at once to the 
discussion of the specific causes of our Indian troubles. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
———_ oo  }>--orr 
PAULINA WRIGHY DAVIS. 

It may not be generally remembered how early and able 
an advocate of Woman’s Rights was the subject of this 
sketch, nor how much her early advocacy did to advance the 
general movement. | 

Mrs. E. C. Stanton says of her that “Several years before 
the first Woman’s Rights Convention, when women lectur 
ers were unknown to the public, Mrs. Davis delivercd a 
course of very able lectures on Physiology and Anatomy in 
all our chief Cities to large Classes of the most intelligent wo 
men in the country. 

‘To these early efforts more than to any otber instrumen 
tality we are indebted for the prominent place 
in the medical profession. 


women held 


“She first roused public thought to the Importance of 
these sciences in woman’s education and a deep interest ip 
her mind to pursue them.” 

Nor did her interest in woman's advancemi nt cease when 
she had roused the interest referred to by Mrs. Stanton. At 
all proper times and in all proper places since then she has 
labored thoughtfully, earnestly and effectively. Perhaps no 
other woman has done more tv educate the general mind 
up to the importance of the equality of women with men in 
all things pertaining to life and its duties. Wherever she 
goes and upon all whom she meets she exerts the healthful, 
holy influence of a true woman, thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of truth and thoroughly devoted to its behests 

No person can regard her calm and dignified features 
without instinctive feeling that within her reside purity of 
character, consciousness of right and fidelity to her convie- 
tions. 

Our personal acquaintance began during the past winter 
in Washingtou, where she was a most cflicient co-worker 
in the cause of Constitutional equality. Many there have good 
cause to remember and to love her. [ler voice was always 
heard when the weak and unfortunate of her sex required 
assistance or protection from the domination and false jucg- 
ments of the should-have-been ** wise men,’ some of whom 
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will never forget her withering rebukes. She has done a 
great and noble work which will live to be the admiration of 
future ages. She is devoted to the cause for the suke of hu 
manity, and being so, puts a stamp of yvreatness upon her 
character to which few persons ever attain. 
— -—--~ ——~- -— ©}; - 
AT NIGHTFALL. 
When in the evening's solitude 
My thought has leisure to be free 
The purer life, the hipher mood, 
‘The nobler purpose wakes in me 
But in the cares that through the day 
Constrain the mind from hour to hour, 
The nobler purpose fades away, 


Grows faint, and loses al) ils power. 


So some pure star's excelling ray, 
With wll the beauty of its light, 
Ie hidden by the giare of day, 





And only shiner witb fall of nf; 
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MUnDER: 
HOW IT IS ENCOURACED. 





THE CAREER OF A DESPERATE SCOUNDREL. 


PATRICK DUFFY AND TAMMANY. 








The recent killing of an uncffending citizen in so public a 
place as a street-car, and by the hands of one of that large 
and dangerous class so carefully fostered in this community 
by the leaders of its dominant political party, is well fitted 
to call fer more careful consideration of the abstract features 
of such tragedies, after the transient feelings of horror at the 
event have worn off, and those who have any idea of “ gov- 
ernment” beyond that one of Pip’s sisterin ‘Great Expecta- 


propriate and skillful judgment which'shaped his political 
creed, and in all likelihood has up to now saved his neck 
from the rope. About the commencement of the war he was 
arrested for an assault on the captain of a steamer, whom he 
had almost murdered, but for which act he had only meted 
out to him as punishment the enormous fine of six cents. In 
1857, while nding down West Broadway in a hackney coach 
on one of his drunken frolics, and accompanied by two “good 
Democrats,” he noticed a negro named Sackett sitting 
quietly on the stoop at the corner of Thomas street. Draw- 
ing a pistol, Duffy said tc his companions, “ See me pop that 
d—d nigger!” and deliberately shot Sackett through the 
head, killing him instantty. For this Duffy was arrested, 
bailed (!) and “ political’ influence prevented further pro- 
ceedings. 

During the war, he enlisted in his brother-in-law’s (Billy 
Wilson’s) regiment—the most infamous and disgraceful regi- 
ment that ever shouldered arms. After various outrages, in 
one of which he dangerously wounded an officer and in an- 


agonies, Its capital has been impaired 67 per cent. Its 
liabilities, if its capital stock of $250,000 be included, are 
$415,478 40. The unpaid premiums, some of which have 
been outstanding over a year, are $19,063 11; $13,940 cash 
on hand by previous statements dwindle down, on examina- 
tion, to $1,749, while, in the same process, losses which 
were sworn by its officers to be $25,665 have swelled to 

73,161 !! 

The secretary, D. M. Daughty, said to be a nephew of 
Darius R. Mangam, the President of the National Trust 
Company, of this city, and who we believe is, or rather was, 
also a director of the Insurance Company, has done some 
very extraordinary acts in the way of book-keeping. What, 
lor instance, is to be thought of the ingenious alterations by 
which real charges were so changed in the Company’s 
accounts as to make an eXtraordinary deficit in its funds ¥ 
The following are examples which have been traced: 

A payment of $175 altered in books to $1,775 
" ye4 “ - 1,984 
“63 «2« + 








tions” cannot but shudder on investigating the form pro- 
vided for New Yorkers by “ Tammany.” 


mar ' * 2,163 , 
other shot two men for expressing Union sentiments and " + - 1.049 4 
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: Ane ties alten Seableh ie ated a ae ae refusing to sing the “ Bonnie Blue Flag”! Duffy was strip- “ 649 . 1.649 

if ie a mh > ° oo we of co - me ord 4 ped of his uniform by General Butler, imprisoned, and “ 550 “ “ 1,550 

1) , cowardl) slow from a man of double his physical size, went finally forced to leave the city of New Orleans. Returning + 450 + 1.450 

i a Pak at thy ated insane begun us| ©Ne™ YOR, he ssid w have ngueet largely i the on eter A iat 

ik ad ; y} : 5 y sy genial occupation of “ bounty jumping,’ which was pecuni- $3.170 4“ “ $12.070 

ie as tO — the pans Hida lage that Foster was to be his protegé, arily so profitable as to enable him to purchase, at Port Ches- | making a ditference (or a theft) of $8,900 in only eight 

it | ie aut oe  praning bipatignn at Ris course mignt be & little lew ter, a house costing some $8,000. In 1867, so bold had he | entries. 

f iis a 3 nth = naows o'be _— that -" — bones pernape become that, merely for the fun of the thing, and without Besides all this, shareholders are making plaintive inqui- 

Hy ee ne : fellow-feeling a Plunkett bimeel{, the virtuous any provocation, he shot down an unknown man, directly | ries concerning a certain check for one thousand dollars, 

i Ae adminis'rator of law, some time ago was the hero of s rut- opposite the station-house in Prince street, and with the | which the president of the company directed the secretary 

} i a epee acar bay emegoiy vm coca gy ing same result, as far as punishment, as in the shooting of | to charge to the expenses of Mr. Miller! (the Superintendent 

ue peeeria ) ’! Sackett, detailed above. And no result, to himself, followed | of Insurance), and there seems to be lamentations over some 

i W cat or oe siaii-ana nae pape Berit cogs the next shooting affair by Mr. Patrick Duffy—the brother thousands of dollars of Government bonds, the property of 

mf wie 7 AE a tik ' . of ex-Alderman Peter Duffy and brother-in-law of Billy | the company, which have turned up missing! 

yi 1 ponies ween soho ed -_ veel ence pst 1098 oe Wilson—which was simply a pistol-shot fired into a peace: Here must be sad reflection for the newspapers which have 

i qu O PIO, their precwows ives in an honorable manner on able colored barber named Varrick, who was quietly walking | this last winter so sedulously ‘‘ proved” (?) that the insu- 

i HY — paaugeten - ee nee. ; in Houstoa street. “ Only this, and nothing more.’’ See | rance companies were just as they should be, and deprecated 

iH it. wenow — oe chap as those who were in that png some of the advantages enjoyed by “small politicians” em- | any interference with them. There are more exposures com 

Ht 1 often remarked, between the cool, calm, contemptuous dis- braced in the folds of Tammany! ing soon, and meantime we just recommend these newspa- 

{. } regard of a gentleman for personal danger, and the excited, In 1868 Duffy’s irresponsible career of terrorism and bru.| pers to think of the famous “Gentlemen may cry peace, 
ER, PERS TNT OF SES aE e qane tality, supported morally by ‘‘party’ and pecuniarly by | peace, but there is no peace!” The newspapers may cry 
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for the quarrel’s sake, but keeping on his side, with the in- 
stinct of a scoundrel or a Washington lobbyist, all the ad- 
vantages of a surprise—of arms—ot physical strength and a 
bully’s habitude in dealing blows and running away. 

The public feeling is that had Foster been taken from 
custody on the very night of the murder and hung toa lamp- 
post, he would have got his just deserts, and the people at 
large have been rid of a pest and the expense of his prose- 
cution. But this would have been illegal, demoralizing, and 
against which sudden action in any case we protest. This 
would be anarchy. Well, this sentiment is just where all 
thissystem of ‘‘ Tammany” rule tends. Blackguards escape 
the full measure of punishment that thieves whom they have 
elevated to office may remain in office, with their arms to 
the elbows in the people’s money, and revelling in corrup- 
tion and “ taxation,’ sustained by these fellows whose “ re- 
peating”’ and “shoulder-hitting’’ abilities thus purchase 
exemption or mitigation of the consequences of crimes. 

It was but a while ago that a police officer was convicted 
of manslaughter for using his club on a person who died 
from the effects. Every one knows the characteristic bru. 
tality of a policeman, yet, will it be credited that a citizen 
having first complained of an officer and then not attended 
to press the complaint, from some cause or other, but a day 
or two since the Commissioner told the officer that he should 
have used his club, and then the complainant would have 
been likely to have appeared! Fancy the ultimate result of 
such advice on a stupid Milesian, dressed in uniform and 
armed with a heavy locust club, when he next has some 
slight difficulty in his walk. It is a regular official incentive 
to ind'scriminate murder, neither more nor less. 

A daily paper lately announced that Governor Hoffman, 
at the instigation of William M. Tweed, had pardoned a no- 
torious malefactor. The statement was false, and the ac- 
count of the criminal was erroneous also; but the real 
history of the man is “ eloquent as any sermon” on the stuff 
of which the rank and file of the New York (Tammany) 
Democracy is made; and why? We shall show. 

In Beach street, between Varick and West Broadway, 
there lived the keeperof oneof those small groggeries— 
those detestable holes which line the river fronts of New 
York—one O'Grady, an Irishman and, inevitably, a Tam- 
many man also, Domesticated with this O'Grady was 
another distinguished member of Tammany, who, with his 
family, occupied part of his brother Democrat's house. The 
second “political light” rejoiced in the name of Duffy— 
‘Pat Dutfy’’—and it is, perhaps, the worst sin of omission 
in the jong career of General Butler that when he had the 
power to do so, he did not have ** Pat Duffy” tried by drum- 
head court martial and shot dead. Of this man Duffy, this 
‘relative of the Tammany Hall General Committee,” traitor, 
murderer, bounty-jumper, brother-in-law of * Billy Wilson,” 
that disreputable commander of a disreputable Tammany 
regiment during the war—gambler and associate of thieves. 
Ot this man Duffy, who is now most fortunately for the city 
in jail for almost, and no thanks to him for not altogether, 
murdering policeman Dyckman, by stabbing him with a 
bowie knife in the course of a fight, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Houston streets, which fight Duffy and a thief 
named Casey had brought about with the officer. We shal! 


now speak, and in briefly reviewing some of his more prom- 
inent acts here, we think no one ean fail to admire the ap- 


means known to himself and the poli e, was brought toa 
slight interruption. We find the record thus: Accompanied 
by another vagabond named McCormick, he entered a res- 
taurant kept by a German and his wife in Courtlandt street, 
called for food and drink, and, when they had finished, re- 
fused to pay. The proprietor remonstrated, when one of 
the men, seizing an ice-pick, stabbed the poor German in the 
eye, killing him. Duffy and McCormick then fled, and _re- 
mained away uutil the German’s wife, the only witness 
against them, unaccountably disappeared, when Duffy re- 
turned to the city to continue the same shameful life, until 
becoming too bold for further protection, the attempt to 
murder Officer Dyckman sent the scoundrel to the jail where 
he now lies, no unfair specimen of the way in which crime 


j3 NOT nipped in the bud by our immaculate city rulers 
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MORE ABOUT INSURANCE. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN COURT. 





HOW A NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS BEEN MANAGED. . 





The manner in which insurance companies use every sub- 
terfuge to evade fulfilling their obligations is pretty well un- 
derstood now, and, coupled with the very rotten condition— 
we use the term advisedly—in which many of these compa- 
nies have been—well, decaying—has awakened very consid- 
erable uneasiness with the public. 

The last example in which a jury had been compelled to 
step in and enforce a specific compliance with the terms of 
a life insurance policy is that of the Guardian Life, which 
had insured a joint policy on Mr. Kolges and Gertrude Kol- 
ges. The time for paying one of the premiums having 
passed by, Mrs. Kolges called at the office of the company 
and inquired if she could make the payment. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she said she would call with the 
money the next day. The clerk, finding that she lived in 
Williamsburgh, volunteered to save her the trouble and call 
at her house, which he did, with a receipt from the com- 
pany, for the payment. The receipt he gave to Mrs. Kolges 
and received the money from her. Subsequently Mr. Kol- 
ges died and Mrs. Kolges was coolly told by the “ insurance” 
company that the clerk had no business to give the receipt 
or to receive the money. This was set up by the company 
as their defence when, at last, Mrs. Kolges was forced to 
sue them, and what the jury thought of the defence is shown 

by a verdict tor Mrs. Kolges of the full amount of the policy 

The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, quite an old 
concern, is now also in trouble; an eXamination into its 
aftairs is progressing, aud in due time will probably be made 
public. 

The lately defunct Commonwealth Fire Insurance 
Company, of which we spoke some time since, has given 





some strange evidences of insurance rascalities in its dying 


“honor, solvency!’—it’s all poppycock! Look at the 
“Great Western,” “ Farmers’ and Mechanics’,” ‘‘ P abody 
Commonwealth,” etc., all exploded in the first few months 
of this year, and in this city alone. 
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Two pogs may hunt in couple with mutual help and ad 
vantage; and it is not, perhaps, very important whether one 
leads the other, or which leads, or whether the two go 
ubreast. All this may change from time to time with in- 
crease of advantage. But chain the two together by their 
collars and they gather obstacles at every step, pulling at 
the same time and jerking upon each other, galling each 
other’s necks, blaming each other for the whole fault and 
finally talling out by the way and fighting each other instead 
of pursuing their game (of life). 

The woman’s rights advocates have always made the mis- 
take of claiming, as the great thing, the recognition of the 
equality of the man and the woman, or insisting, on the other 
part, that the two should always go abr« ast, not comprehend- 
ing that the real Wrong was in the dog-collars and the “ tie’ 
between the two dogs, which they, with the rest, have com- 
bined to defend as necessary and to sanctify as “a divine 
institution.” They have not seen that what is wanted is 
freedom. They have lacked the true sublime faith in the 
self-regulative potency of freedom. Break the dog-collars 
and the question what dog shall take the lead will be a mere 
question of which dog can run the fastest. Everything will 
be harmonious on that score. But the best-natured animals 
in the world will loose their tempers and become outrageous 
if married or tied by the neck to each other. 

Some people say, “I believe in true marriage, spiritual 
marriage, etc.,”’ that is to say, in the natural disposition of 
the two dogs to hunt in couple. Very well, all the less ne- 
cessity for the dog-collars and chain to keep them at it. The 
natural disposition will settle the whole matter in freedom. 
The true question is hidden, disguised and falsified by intro- 
ducing this other idea under the name of marriage, as if the 
natural disposition to pair were in some sense the same asthe 
dog-collars and chain (legal marriage), instead of being na- 
ture’s all-sufficient institute and the very reason why the 
collars and chain are not heeded. 

Nobody need be “in favor of true marriage,” tor if the 
permanent pairing of one with one be the intention of na- 
ture, it is exactly that which will execute itself in treedom 
without their leave orfavor. It is strange that Americans 
—who are teaching the whole world to trust in freedom as 
self-regulative and sate just where it has been feared and 
dreaded as licencious and dangerous—to trust in freedom 
as a principle competent to regulate and to evolve order out 
of chaos—should themselves distrust and fear it in its next 
logical application. Half a century ago “free thinker’ was 
a term of opprobrium; to-day free thought is the boast of 
the age we live in. Of late it has been “ free love” which 
was opprobrious; but that is changing already, and it is be- 
ginning to be understood that true tree lovers are the most 
virtuous part of the community,and that they are free lovers 
because they are virtuous. In another generation every- 
body will be ashamed that they were ever anything else than 
tree lovers. Slavery is no longer in any of its aspects re- 
speciable. Slaves are not respected, whether “ niggers” on 
the plantation or unwilling husbands and wives in the leash 
of matrimony. It people behave well under constraint, 
there is no virtue in that. In a high moral sense, people can- 
not do rignt unless they are first tree to do wrong. Lt is only 
in freedom that true virtue and morality can expand. “ Let 
us have peace,” and in order to have peace let us have free- 
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WOMAN ITEMS. 





A Woman Proressonenuip has been established at | 
Howard University, to be filled by a woman in per- | 
petuity. It is to be called the Pomeroy Chair, in 
honor of the Ilon. Solon C. Pomeroy. of Kanegas, the | 


At the meeting of the trustees of the University, there 


! 
zealous and staunch supporter of the rights of woman, | 


was along and animated discussion uponit. First, 


as to Whether it was beat to have euch an innovation | 


on old and established customs ae & woman professor. | 
| 


ship. Secondly, could women aiways be found com- 


petent to fillit. Thirdly, should she receive equal 


considerable opposition to 1t. but by the indefatigable | 


| 
compensation with the male professors, There was 
| 


labors of the friends of the movement, coupled with 


the favorable impression already made upon the minds | 


of the trustees and faculty by the subsequently elected 
lady professor, Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, it was carried 
by a majority vote, and the lady is duly installed. 
JEAN INGELOW is the name given to a ship built 
away down in Maine. Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, 
the publishers of her works, hearing of the compli- 


ment, rent a pennant for the vessel's use, with the | 


lady’s family crest emblazoned onit. Miss Ingelow 


herself presented the captain with a copy of her | 


works, and wrote a letter acknowledging the courtesy 
as the most grateful she had ever received. 

The Washington Sunday Chronicle, in prefacing a 
letter from “Grace Greenwood,” replying to a previous 
ar. icle in same paper takes occasion to select the edi- 


tors of WoopauL, & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, and some | BRISTOW. 


| 





| 


| 


others of the same ilk, who, the Chronicle insinu- | 
ates, are proper subjects for her pen, and proposes to | 
publish the same if written over “her own signa- | 


s? 


ture. 
We are exceedingly obliged to the Chronicle for the 
suggestion contained in this would-be shaft. No- | 


thing, perphaps, would better satisfy the gaping | 


| 








GRAND, 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTER 


ENDORSED BY 
PAREPA ROSA, KELLOGG, TOPP, 

WEHLI, MILLS, THOMAS, 
BRIGNOL!T, SANDERSON 


and every musician o” note, as the 


Best Piano in America ! 


Hlence the unparalleled and enormous increase in 


° . . 7 0 
curiosity of those people who gloat over personalities | their sale 


not having breadth of mind sufficient to rise to gen- 
ernlities, and who have been excited into the ex- 


} 
' 
} 


pectancy of ‘something awful’’ by such noble high | 


toned and manly insinuations as are being constantly 


put forth by persons of the “ ilk”’ of the editor above | 


referred to, when it is a woman to whom they can 
direct their talents. 
idiocyncracies of these editors’ Perhaps the world 
might be the wiser were some of their life-behind-the 


But what about the peculiar | 


‘ 


| 


scenes produced before the curtain. We wish all such | 


the legitimate glory, honor and pride which comes of | 
their kind of business 


| 
Bat we hope “Grace Greenwood * will take up the | 


glove thus thrown down, at least so far as we are con- 


i 


cerned, and if she lack any needed information which 


the editor of the Ch’ onicle thinks necessary to com- 
plete the picture he has in his mind’s eye, we will | 
undertake to supply the deficiency. Come, now, Mr. | 
Chronicle, perhaps ail parties may be th 
this generosity of yours. 

Mr. Pomeroy has volunteered to donate the liberal | 
eum of ten thousand dollars toward the endowment 
of this chair if the women will raise five thousand. 
Here is an opportunity for the liberal and wealthy 


gainers by | 


} 


} 


j 
| 
t 
{ 


| 
| 
i 


women of our land toshowtheirhand. Contributions | 


may be sent to B. A. Lockwood, No. 432 Ninth street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Is NILsson AN AMERICAN’—The Church Union 
Fays- 


Spe aking of Kellogg reminds us of acnrious little | 
rumor about Miss Nilsson: that instead of having | 


been a litt'e Swedish peasant, picked up in the streets 
of Copenhagen by some benevolent and sharp- eared | 
musician, she isa native born American girl, daughter 
ofan American mother and a Swedish vather, This 


is rumor, indeed, but it comes to us by on] y one | 


remove of repetition, from an estimable clergyman | ° 


who asserts that he knew the family for years. 

In Galena, IIl., the other day, a judge found before 
him a young gir) arrested for creating a disturbance 
in the street. Judge and prisoner gazed at each 
other for a moment. when the latter said: “You 
know that your eon was the cause of my ruin.” The 


} 


382 PER CENT. 


in three years, as per Internal Revenue returne. 


WAREROOMS 
cor. {6th St. N. Y. 


MRS. M. BRANTON’S 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 129 WEST 27TH STREET, 


Sth nee, © 





Between 6th and 7th Avenues, NEW YORK. 

Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasure in announcing 
to her lady patrons and the public generally, that she 
has opened the above Rooms, where HAIR-DRESS- 
ING in all its branches will be carefully and promptly 
attended to. by her own personal supervision, and 
endeavor to receive the approbation of her lady 
patrons, 


The very latest and most fashionable style of | 


HAIR-DRESSING will be strictly followed. Old 
Hair made over in the latest atyle. 


PRICE LIST: 











| 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, Liter 
ture, Art and Moral Reform. 

PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 

IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 


Mea. Tritton, havingretired from Tug INDEPENDENT 
and THe BrookLYN DaiLty Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to Tus GoLDEN 
AG. 


Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, With the money, immediately, to 


THEODORE TILTON 
P.O, Box 2.848, 
NEW YORK Ci? y. 


American Pianos 


AT THE . 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


CHICKERIMG & SO) 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 





CHICKERINC & SONS 


Hair Dre ssiig at Re side nce, per week..... seers & 
one time............ 1 
- > =O, 50 | 


The Friends of Peace 


WERE AWARDED THE 


Highest Recompense over all Competition, 


the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos, in all the three styles exhib- 


ited, viz.: Grand, Square and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial] Commis 
#10n as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 


places the Pianos of Cnickering & Sons at the head 
of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 

A General Redaction in Price, and a strict adhesion 
to the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM, 
adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and Fair Prices 
to all purchasers. 


In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
Chickering & Sone offer, for the use of Schools, Teach- 
ersand others, wishing a good, reliable Piano at an 
exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoroughly complete in- 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size, 
scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as their 
highest-priced 7 octave Pianos, the only difference 
being that the Schoo] Piano is made in perfectly plain 

case. It is in every respect a thoroughly First-Clase 


| Chickering Piano, and is offvred ata price which can- 


| are invited to attend the Fifth Anniversary of the | 


man bowed his head, and when he lifted it again | 


tears were in his eyes, and he said, ina broken voice, 
‘Let her go, for my lips can never condemn her. 


The Queen of Holland is the reported author of the 
vigorous and bitter leaders against Germany which 
have attracted so much attention in seve ral of the 
leading journals of Rotterdam, the Hague and Am- 
wterdam, The Queen is represented to be one of the 
etrongest and must sarc astic writers for the press in 
the Netherlands, and deserves to be considered a born 
juurnalist. 


Seven girls in Cincinnati have associated themselves 
into a society having for its object the investigation 
of the Antec edents of wife-hunters. Any girl having 
an “ offer’? may apply to the socicty, and in less than 


a week she will receive a history of her lover from his | 
Weddings ard likely to be scarce | 


youth upward 
sereafter in Cincinnati. 


' 
} 
; 
} 


A young lady, in Indiana, was frozen to death | 
while out aleich- riding with a youngman. A man 


who can't keep a woman from freezing, when ve has 


her in a sleigh all alone to himself, should be pun- | 


ished to the full extent of the Jaw. 


An old lady read about the strike of the wire draw- | 


ers in Worcester, Mass., and said that of all new fan- 
gied things, wire ** drawers’’ must be the queerest. 





A TENNESSEE FARM FOR SALE, 


LOCATED IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ABOUT 


{ 


® miles from Clarkesville, which is one of the finest, | « 


tobacco marts in the world. 

Contains 343 acrea—abont one hundred in cultiva- 
tion. the rest covered with the best timber. 

Produces corn and tobacco, and yields the most | 


abundant crops. It is on the north side of the Cum.- | 


berland River, about 2% or 8 miles from a railway 
station. It is richly timbered and abundantly 
watered. and is ina very healthy section of country. 

There is a small Log-house upon it, occupied by | 
Mr. Powell. who hae rented and cultivated the farm 
for the last seventeen years. 


A better investment could not be made. Necessity | 


alone compels its sale at present. Before ten years it 
will sell for $100 an acre. 


It ought to have been stated that the farm ie about | 


31 miles from Nashville, the capital of the State. 
I gave $10,000 for the farm and will sell it at an ad- 
vance of $500 
ISABELLA G. POLLICK 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


i 
' 


| 
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Universal Peace Union, Cooper Institute, New York 


(Room, No. 24), on Wednesday, May 10, 1871, at 10 | 


A. M., and3 and SP. Mm. 


in addition to the officers and members of the | 


Union, and of kindred associations, the followin; 
speakers have been invited, and are expected to ad 
dress the Convention: Julia War: Howe, Elihu 
Burritt, Lucretia Mott, Hen. John B. Storm. Mrs, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Aaron M. Powell, Hon. George 
W. Julian, Mrs. C harlotte D. Wilbur, George Drury, 
and others. 

Admittance free. Annual dues and contributions 
| may be sent to the Treasurer 

Ropert F. pis 
103 nicllathttil ds t, Boston. 


READ THIS! 


THE LOWEST PRICE LIST EVER PUBLISHED 


or 
WATCHES 
In Solid Gold and Coin Silver only. 
BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH—PRICES, 


not fail to give satisfaction. 
Chickering & Sons also desire to call especial atten- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 


g | touc h. perfection of mechanism and durability and 


general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 


Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict. .......... .. 880 00 
Gold | if See pe esncecs G10 | 
Silver arash. Samuel W. Benedict. eed 45 00 
Gold (18 Kkt.)....... oe 2. OO | 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES—PRICES 


Coin Silver Hunting Watch, Wm. E ile iY. ., $19 00 | 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Size Mn bedes VW OO 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes. Tae. | 


Sent to all parts of the country by Express, with 
privilege to e xamine before paying. 

Send for a Price List before purchasing eleewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 

619 BROADWAY, near Fourth Street, NEW YORK. 
SCHOLARSHIP. 
Value $150. Will Sell It For $100. 

It entitlee the holder to attend as many regular lec- 
tures as he pleases until he is graduated. 

The institution is known as ** The Eclectic Med- 
ical College of New York," the only one of the kind 
in the city, and is located at 223 Fast Twenty-sixth 
street. — particulars ascertained from PRorgessor 


COMINS, 174 East T'wenty-sixth street, a few doors 
from ash avenue. 


design and finish, cannot be excelled by any other 
Pianos of this atyle now offered. 


Every Pianois 3 fully Warranted. 


W AREROOMS: 


‘No. ll E.14th Street, 


Between Union Square and Fifth avenue. 


— —_ a — 


THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 
BY VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 

This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 

to the exercise of human righte. 

Such principles as, {rom time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columne are here arranged, classi 
fled and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 


Every person who has the future we'fare of thie 


' country at heart should make him or herself tamiliar 





with the questions treated in this book, No lengthy 
elucidationa are entered into; ite statements are 
fresh, teree and boid, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It if an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person's house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid $3 2 











ne tr re 





“ There je a simplicity, freshmees and eriginality tn 
this book which rivets th e attention: and one rises 
from the perusal wich the feeling of being refreshed, 


Strengthened and made better by such a healthy 
mental stimulant. She divests the woman qi iestion 
of all its sentimentalities and places it wher 


should be, onthe irm ground of justice. Read this 
book in the morning, when the mind is active, and it 
isa good pri paratto mn for inte eaters work : it is ful) 
of sugyestions, and | compels thought in tl 


; rie ghe wt 
direction (bur axdvice is 


f th ic Fook and atudy it. 
New World 


EQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN, 
BY TENNIE ¢. CLAPLIN, 


The object of the author in presenting ‘hie book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
substitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were above instead of 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persone, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
telves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of iteelt. 

Thies is not merely a ‘** Woman's Rights” book. It 
is a book for humanity, in which the principles of life 
are fearlessly pronounced and uncovered of all the 
absurdities and imaginary limitations by which pre- 
judice and custom have bounded woman's capa 
bilities. Every family will be the purer and holier 
for having fairly considered this book. 

It is an octavo volume of 150 pages, containing an 
excellent picture of the author; is beautifully printed 
and tastefully and substantially bound in muslin gilt. 
Price, $2. By mail, postage paid, $2 15. 


PROPOSALS. 


DEPARTMENT oF Puntic Works. | 
Y ) 


No. 237 BROADWAY \ 
A CONTRACTORS,-PROPOSALS INCLOSED 
in a sealed envelope, with the title of the work 
and the name of the bider indorsed thereon, will ‘eo 
received at this office until TUESDAY, March 7, : 
ll o'clock a. mM. 
No. 1. For paving Hudson street, from Chambers to 
Canal street, with Belgian pavement, 
No.2, For paving Hoboken street, from Washing 
ton to West street, with Belyian pavement 
No. 3. For paving Reade street, from Washin 
to West street, with Belgian pavement. 
No.4. For paving South street, from Montgomery 
to Corlears street, with I 


pton 


jelyian pavement. 

No. 5. For paving Mangin street, from Houston to 
Stanton street, with Belgian pavement. 

No. 6. For paving Corlears street, from South to 
Water street, with Belgian pavement. 

No. 7. For sewer outlet in One Hundred and Tenth 
street, from Harlem River to Fifth avenue, to One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, to Seventh 
and branches in Second, Fourth and Fifth avenues, 
One Hundred and Eleventh, One Hundred and 
Iwelfth, One Hundred and Thirteenth and One Hun 
dred and Twentieth streets 


avenue, 


No. & For sewerin One Hundred and Ninth street, 
between Fourth avenue and Harlem river 

No. 9. For sewer in Second avenue, between One 
Hundred and Eleventh and One Hundred and Six 
teenth streets: One Hundred and Filtecnth street, be- 
tween First and Third avenues, and One Hundred 
and Twenty-seventh etreet, between 


Third avenues, 


Second and 
No, 10. For sewer in Tenth avenue, between Man 
hattan and Lawrence streets, and Lawrence street 
between Tenth avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth street, 

No, 11. For sewer in Third avenue, between Elev 
enthand Twelfth street 

No. 12. For regulating, grading, curb. gutter and 
flag One Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, between 
Fourth and Eighth avenues. 

No 13. For regulating, prading, curb, gutter and 
fag One Hundred and Twenty-sixth street, between 
Second and Fichth avenues, 

No, 14. For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and 
flay One Hundred and Twenty-third street, between 
E ghth aud New avenues 


No, 15, Por reyvyulating., grading, curb, gutter and 
fixsy One Hundred and Fourth street, between Fi! 
avenue and Harlem river 

No, 16. For regulating, ie br! ite inal 
fiiy Ninety-third etreet, between | 


avyehuer 

No. 17. For regulating and Ses ng Sixty-seventh 
etreet, between Fourth and Fifth avenues 

No. 18. For flarging Fiftieth street, between Fifth 
and Madison avenue. 

No, 19. For furnishing this Department with Vitri 
fed Salt. Glaged Sewer and Drain Pipes, and Invert 
Biceke 


lank forme of proposals, the specifications and 


: 


agreements, the proper envelopes in which to inclose 
the bids, and any further information Aesired, can be 
had on applieation to the Contract Clerk at this office 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, 
Commissiouer of Public Works 
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BANKING HOUSE WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO.., 


we MIDLAND BOND ( 8 Per Cent. Interest 


1 tH Bankers and Brokers, 
| HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


; IN DENOMINATIONS OF First Mortgage Bonds | 
in | No. 44 BROAD STREET, 


re No. 32 Wall Street. aki $100, $500 and $1,000. 
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OF THE 
i eit . | ae ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
an Intereat allowed on all daily balances of Currency | THE — COMPANY. 
+i —— 
} ie or Gold, YA AT DVD C9 > ; (‘Ss ra 
i 1 Gold |-LOANERS’ BANK aa © | _ 
' tit Persona depositing with us can check at sight in | ; oe These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 
; jiaw } , rr . | ” rT Ti r ao. - ‘ 
' a the sume manner as with National Banks, O K THE CITY OF NEW YORK |eecured bya First Mortgage on the great Midland 
t y P D it isened, payable on demand | Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ah ta Certificates 0 eposit issued, pay 2 on ae ii ZE IN ST fe "E ' , : ee i 
i! i ertific p | (ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about} 105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
ay utah er at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an | : yr P . : : 
By hay 8 —_ , * Continental Life’ Building, $40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of | earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
mi ke available in all parts of the United States. : 
{ | ‘ine 229 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK which 220 have been completed, and much progress totalissue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES > 
Ml | Advances made to our dealers atall times,on ap- we ANSLOOALY Kh “4 y 2G , made in grading the remainder. OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
| iS ee ; 
if i proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. a 
; ihe i Pap, 5 
a | CAPALAL. «0. -eseceeeeeseeeeceecse tere eens $500,000 RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. THE ROAD. 
| (ah We buy, selland exchange all issues of Government | Subject to increase tO........-...-+++-. -.. 1,00 , 000 
' |; Bonds at current market prices; aleo Coin and | F ull paid stock subscriptions, about.... .. $6,500,000 Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
ia if | : BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Subscriptions to convertible bonds.......... 600,000 
a 1 Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 Price 9744 and accrued interest. 
a ii eale of gold, and all first class securities, on com- | WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, UN i's sicanvis qeesigdaespsonceebevcunwal 6,900,000 . 
Hl | “en a _ A. F. WILMARTH. EDGAR F. BROWN. MAIEB. «2 se enses noses soba We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur. 
mt. mission. | ena as , ' 1S ‘ ewes 40,00 : 
i fi | | | | EDGAR W. CROWELL. A R¢ HiBALD M. BLISS, ; pean oer ae Hest sees eeeeaeseeees $14,000,000 nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 
| 1a} Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us | DORR RUSSELL. Equal to $40,000 per mile. 
1 upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts, | This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- The road is built in the most thorough manner, and ww. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
i | TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives | at the lowest attainable cost for cash. . 
: | Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan | DEPOSITS “ PINE STREET. 
iW 4 cegotiated. | Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants The Hhern ewkectipons te the Convertine Syees 
iW + : | in - | will receive special attention. of the Company, added to its other resources, give the TANNER & co., 
; 1 Collections made everywhere in the United States, [er FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on | most encouraging assurance of the early completion of 11 WALL STREET 
if 1) Canada and Europe. | eae ta fe gg and liberal facilities offered | the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
a to our CUSTOMERS. :; 
i if Dividends and Coupons collected. : seen by the following letter from the President of the 
i ¥, ' rTiVCY . 
| | ; —— | DORR RUSSELL, President. Company, is doing a profitable local business: JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
| iia oe am 8 - -_ . 
a J. OSBORN, ADDISON CAMMACE. A. F. WituMartsa, Vice-President. 
Hi 
ie - 
hi 
, 
: 
: 
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| New York, Dec. 2, 1870, 
_ oo | Messrs. GEoRGE OppyKE & Co., New York: B A Ni K E 4 S 
i OSBORN & CA M M ACK, | “MEN AND WOMEN.” GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the Ist inst., asking for | 
try 
by 


a statement of last month’s earnings of the New York 


—--* tg SET 











No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
| and Oswego Midland Railroad,is athand. I have not 
a |) ~~ “ " ret receive f the earnings for November 
‘ } “| y Ty . — >) Q | 66 yet received a report o g ° 
if | | a ae iN \ 4) » &£ Pat REALITIES AND PO SSIBILITIES OF ' Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
: 4 - Pa * — ™ a } - The earnings for the month of October, from all check at sight. 
Le AMERICAN WOMANHOOD. sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524 510 04 per an- Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
a4 POSE RR OT Tone LN Ree ; — oe aie ©) eye , ae it sdite 
} i No. 34 BROAD STREET. F num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from pA eorahon Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
mn Housekeeping & Homekeepin g | Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 | "77" CiiecKs DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
iene Seiiiineiitn tennis Kies watabncas | — _ —_—— miles. THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
i ‘t STOCKS, ST. > BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL ry vats) , wT 
iF | MRS. HELEN EKIN STARRETT hag prepared The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney ON DEF OSIT BY ALL THE City BANKS. - ' 
, et 7 pais . | and will deliver, during the ensuing searon, a new | under a contract with the Delawareand Hudson Vanal bearing Four per Cent. interest. 
ie 4 ill. inane wewny ALUne | lecture, entitled “HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME- | Company in the latter part of November. The best Loans negotiated. 
| \ ‘ “i ii - —_ | KEEPING.” She will also deliver her lectures en- | informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
\ BARTON & ALLEN, | 





Ss : love , . 
titled “MEN AND WOMEN,” and “REALITIES | transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, ee Te Ce See ee oe 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | anv possrpBirities OF AMERICAN WOMAN. | while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. sialic 


pane. noah 


ES ca ibyninal 
- 
- ee 




















| Collections made on all parte ot the United States 
No 40 BROAD STREET | HOOD.” which received the most flattering testi- | This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 | and Canadas. 
INO. bd x . ' } 
a oa ‘ | monials wherever delivered during the past seasons, | from coal alone on that part of the road. es 
4 ' Socks, Bonds and Ge.d bought and sold on com- | EY 
a mission. | Mrs. Starrett will make engagements with City Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 
Ee — We —_—_——— | Lyceums, as follows: ithe 147 miles a tote! annual earning of $899,510 04, 
‘ ; L | | a | 

S| » , TO » ra , | The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per OFFICE OF 

: ; ( ) A | ) | | 4 yN _ One Lecture, - - - - $100 S 7 o 
, \ A L VW 4 } ; ee oe » cent., which leaves the net annua! earnings $449,755 02 
| FOR SALE BY pthc SALT ig, BORON eta g interest of thedous! EF LSK & HATCH 

i SAL ; ? | SPECIAL TERMS TO SMALLER PLACES. which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds * 
4 : , S. W. HO r K | N 5 & CO,, ; issued thereon. 
L a 4 r ; - rT — in % — wv ce 7 BANKERS, 

: f 71 BROADWAY. [3 A N kK IN ( 1 | | () {) Sh} I should add that the earnings from passengers and 

| 4 

| | ; a | OF freight are eteadily increasing, and that, too, without AND 

| MISS SIBIE OUARA, | KOUNTZE BR« ITHERS any through business to New York. ¥ re truly, DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

: | VAY 2 4hs BIL Jal,» D. C. LITTLEJOHN, President No. 8N N.Y 

| a . . No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
ft Ladies’ Hair Dresser | NEW YORK, N. ¥. and O. Midland Railroad Co : 
'z AND | 14 WALL, OTR Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 

CHILD REN'S | [A IR CUTTER. . Sins & Ss The very favorable exhibit presented in the for ego- 





(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore,) » ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 


unequaled advantages for both local and through busi- | CTs, Corporations and others, subject to check 
Wasninetron, D.C, 


ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail | at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

Braids, Curls and Fashionable Hair Work for Ladie a ; ai ad enterprises i > United S ] j 

eo netastivon hand. Ladies Orders for Goid, Government and other securitice road enterprises in the United States, and that ite 
vestors. 


q MISS INGRAHAM’S eine ORE A Le ate United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
| TAR FAMED CPIPTT BADGES WM. DIBBLEE, For sale, or exchanged for Government and other | cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
i | - | ’ current securities, by 


ar S oe 


ree — , peo nas NE Ea 


No. 1302 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, Four per cent. interest allowed on all deposits. 


Collections made everywhere. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 


First Mortgage Bonde constitute one of the safest and 
executed. 


most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 








Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 
We buy and seil, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 


Cures diseases chronic and acute, even where all 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER ae 
‘AN BE OBTAINED AT | : We buy sell, atc tes, ‘® | 
sag ol eon | GeonGE oppyKE a co, | ,,\Weburendealatcurent asl doe *” 
| | 54 Broadway, ; Se at ae 
107 Sixth Avenue, y 95 Nassau Street, . the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
And sent by Post thronghont the country. HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 


FIRST FLOOR, 
the boasted remedies of the old-school practitioners MAXWE ) 
have failed ' | | where he will continue to condnet his business in all MA XW ELL & CO., 
sash ep cee ne | its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
All letters of application miust contain $1, | than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 





| 
Addressed | his rent. Bankers and Brokers, Communications and inquiries by mail or | 
MISS A. S. INGRAHAM. | CHATELAINE BRAIDS, telegraph, will receive careful attention. 
— —_ sia , ! : N q , y A) Tw 
i867 Sixth avenue, N.Y. | LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, | No, 11 BROAD STREET, FISK & HATCH. 
and everything appertaining to the business will be New York. grr ars sal ial ae 








G WW WAR p R C0 kept on hand and made to order. -_ inniaiinanle ‘ oe ; Lb ae" = A BEAUTIFUL 
2 PrS- 
eg imuiati WASHINGTON H TY? SET OF TEETH, 
NER ewe wt | DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
ae ewe ee soothiny and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 


W 00 D i] [ } | ' I & C = With plam ers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
LAFLIN’'S | Saiedeas nae constantly on hand. ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN Pp 0 
Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, od JAN, 





face to its natural appearance. Movable plumpers 


| Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9a. M. to 3p. m 


adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
WEEKLY | Also, his celebrated From 375 to 381 4th Avenue, | Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
4 4 Tyron r ’ T 
s4U IN 1 : REARABA ZEIN, Opposite Harlem and New Haven R. R. Depot, N, Y, PERTH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


| With Nitrous Oxide Gas, 
or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion, No 


i No extra charge when others are inserted. 
Xo. iv MONTGOW ERY STREET, yy —— ever be without it. Can be obtained | JUDAH SWIFT & SON, PROPRIETORS. SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 











Ss F : WM. DIBBLEE’S. | Bye L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 
an rancisco, Cal. 84 Broadway, up-staire. HOUSE & RESTAURANT OPEN ALL NIGHT. | Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east side. 
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JAMES M'CREERY & 0. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, 
WILL OPEN A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
RICH LACE GOODS, 
Comprising 

REAL CHANTILLY SHAWLS, from $87 to $400. 

LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, in beautiful designs, from 
$15 to $75. 

LLAMA LACE SACQUES, the handsomest imported 
this season, 

REAL CHANTILLY SACAUES, from $100 to $200. 

The largest assortment of Rea! THREAD AND GUI- 
id | TRE LAC] me ever paren ler 

REAL POINT HANDKERCHIEFS, $2 to $75 

REAL POINT APPLIQUE HANDKERCHIEFS, $3 
to x 50. 

ALL THE NEW STYLES IN POTNT, POINT AP 

PLIQUE AND DUC CH ESSE COL L ARS, CAPES, 

BARBS, COLFFURES, etc. 

REAT VALENCIENNES SETS, COLLARS, 
SLEEVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, in the latest 
styles, at very low prices. 

We w also open a magnificent assortment of INDIA 

CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, in beautiful de- 
signs and colorings, at extremely low prices. — 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, 
WILL MAKE A GRAND EXPOSITION OF 
NEW SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
JUST RECEIVED, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
MEDIUM COLORED STRIPED SILKS, at 87¢c., 
$1, $1.1249 and $1.25 per yard. 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED SILKS, at $1.50 
and £1.75 per yard. 
GRISAILLE STRIPED SILKS, $1.50 and $1.75 per 
vare 
GRISAILLE STRIPED SILKS, extra gurlity, at $2 
per yard. 
LIGHT COLORED STRIPES, in all the New Shades 
at $1.50, $1.75 and $2 per yard. 
COLORED CHECK SILKS, at $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per 
yard. 
STRIPED GAUZE DE CHAMBREY. in desirable 
shades and very fine quality, at $1.374% per yard. 


¢ 
I 


A Full Assortment of 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
In choice colors, at popular prices. 
Great bargains in BLACK SILKS, inall the celebrated 
mak o &. 
AMERICAN SILKS of approved makes. 
Also, an invoice of 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
Of exquisite designs and colorings, in plain and filled 
centres, at less than cost of importation. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWLS of every descrip- 
tion, imported e xpre esivy for our retail trade, at 
the iowest possi ble pr ices 





James M'Creery & Co, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, 
EXTRAOR “— pode BARGAINS 





in new 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 

AN IMMENSE ASSOR TMENT of LISLE THREAD, 
NORWICH BYADERE STRIPED and CHECK 
ED WASHING POPLINS, at 25 cents per yard. 

ENGLISH REVERSIB Le DIAGONAL SERGES. 
A NEW FABRIC FOR SUITS, IN TWO 
— ey FOR TRIMMINGS, at 50 cents per 


kr RE SC i MOHATIRS. IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
VERY DESIRABLE FOR TRAVELING WEAR. 

AN ELEGANT STOCK OF STRIPED AND FIG- 
URED GRENADINES. from 373g cents per yard. 

A FULL LINE OF ENGLISH BAREGES, at 20 
and 25 cents per yard. 

BLACK TRON GRENADINES, IN ALL WIDTHS 
AND QUALITIES. 

SILK WARP MOUHAIRS. SILK SERGES, PON 
GEES, SATIN DE CHENE, IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES. 

JAPANESE SIL KS, 
in Black and Gray Stri; 

A FRESH Pere oe aa 44 PRINTED PERC ES, 
at 1240 cents per yar 

FRENCH BATTIEST “CLOTH, FOR ROBES. A 
NOVELTY. 

DELAINES AND G eee IN GREAT VARI- 
ETY, at 1236 cents per ya 

ALSO, A BEALTIFUL .SS0ierate NT OF INDIA 
SIITAWLS AND SCAREBS, J PRICES LOWER 

THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE, 


YEAR 1870-71. 


BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 





NEW YORK. 
Princirats— MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 

Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 
a thorouch education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
every respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute, 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians. 

For } partoniae, send for Circular. 


De® LISTER, ASTROLOGER 


25 Lowell street, Boston. 


For terms send fora circular. Hours, from 9 A. M. to 


P. M. 





+9] 





\V ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, 7 ea 


It is far the best ¢ ‘athartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long atten ded its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the gene ral 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish = that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pa leaves the organs free trom Irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous 6Y8- 
tem. In al i diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver. kidneys —of childre n. and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other Ca- 
thartic. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


i a fT eee Pos stage 6 cents. 
5 boxe D, BiGischsesdeeehess cacne es We 
9 95. ss ox as 


“eer ee 


It is sold by ail de os a in drugs and medicines. 
i ER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 some de Street, Boston, Mass 





RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICIANS. 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by all Druggisis av vo cei 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Neven first-ciass Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualitics of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
50 a i G A \ LT. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! — 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELL’S 


{Late Cumming 
Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square, 
A iarge stock, inclnding Pianos of the best Makers, 
for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid For 
rent a eee to purchase. Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine b fore deciding else- 
where, 





M. M. MERRELL, late Cu mu lings, 
No gU nion Square. 


PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-firat street, New York 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifiord Honse.) 
BOYS’ AND VOU Tila: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


A SPECIALTY, 
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| aay ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOL OGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mre. 8. D. BOUGHTON, 

491 Broome street, New York City. 
To know by siens, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine FM@tune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
W hat correspondent s1gNs in man display 
His future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning e rror, live devoid of strife. 

Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
promptly attended to. Terms of consultation from 
$1 to $5, according to importance. Nativitiesa written 
from $5 upward. Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1; ; with vane $2. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 


821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Ce Choice Klowers always on Hand. 46 


E. D. SPEAR. 


Office, 713 Washington St., 


HOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPPAR, as a eauc- | 


cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases 


the substantial, intelligent and cnitivated citizens of 


our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of | 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you | 


are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 


his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- | 


sult him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 718 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon aL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other phy sicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Speai 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN GOLD 
DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. 
solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al) kinda 


of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERsS, 


No. 16 Wall Street. 


THE NATIONAL 
MONTTPOR. 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 

THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represents directly over 250,000 of our colored citizens, 
and is one of the very be st mediume of comimunica- 
tion with them, 

TERM 


One copy for one year... ; $2 60 
One copy tor six months.. , cose BO 


TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year... SO U8 
Se” =IN ADVANCE. _¥3 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance 2 30 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Regis- 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box fN2, Brooklyn, N.  - 





if IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER 
TISING, 
RATBS OF ADVERTISING ; 


First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents pei 
! 


line for all subsequent inrertions, 
Special Notices 20 cente per line. 


Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cente. 


All communications and exchanges for this paper 
must be addrersed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brookiyn, N. ¥ 
SYPHER & COQ, 

(Suecessors to D. Mariley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826. 


M, D.. 


Orders | 


; 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R RB. 


= an Air-Line a rn Baltimore an i. W ashington 


to Cincinnati, and } only line rut y Pullman's 
| Pal ace Day and Sle spine Care torough from Washing- 
| ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change, 
| Louieville in 29% hours. , 
| Passengers by the Baitimo re and Ohio Railroad have 
hoice of router, either via Columb 13 oF | ‘arkersbury. 
From Cinei: nati take the Louisvi! and Cincinnat} 
Short Line Railroad. 
| Avoid alld ange rous ferry transfers by crossing the 
| great Ohio Ri Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis 
| Ville houre in advance of all other lines. Save many 
miles in ygoing to oN ashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, ceeneab. Mobile and New Orleans 
The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 


cinnati to Louisvill 
Silver Palace Sleenine Cr 


a at nicht, and splen 


| did Smoking Care, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
| trains 

~ Remember! lower fare by no other ronte. 

To secure the adventayes otfered by this creat 
; 


through route of Quick Tin 1, Short Distance and Low 


Fare, ‘Ask for tick« bry ten be Sul 


they re ad, via Louis- 

| ville and Cincinnati Short Li R. 
| Get your tickets No s7 Washinton street, Boston :; 
' No. 229 Br aronab AY. ofti: e New Perse \ Xt. R , loot of 
Cortlandt atres New York; ( tinental Hotel, 828 
| Chesinat street, MS 0 th Fifth stre and at the depot 
| corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8S. E. 


| corner Baltimore and Caly rt streets, or at ¢ ‘amden 
| Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsvivania avenue. Wash- 
| ington, D. C.; and ai all the principal railroad Offices 
| in the Kast. 
SAM. GILI 
General Supt., Louisvill 
HENRY STK oF rs KE, 
Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


le, Ky. 


VENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 


/ sey.— Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 


, | footof Liverty street; connecta at Hampton Junction 
is withouta parallel. Manyare suffered to die who | 


might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to | 


with the Delaware. Lacksawannaa) d iW estern Railroad, 
and at Faston with the Leh i h Valley Railroad and ite 
| connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars, 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty milesand three hours saved by this lineto Chi 
| cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi 
| CAgo. 


SPRING ARRAN J EMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
lowe: 

5:30 a. m.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. m.—For Easton, Bethichem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesharre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. u.—For Easton. 

12 w.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Manch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
ow Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2 P. —For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

8:30 “ m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 vp. wm.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 Pp. mM.—For Easton. 

Tp. m.—For Somerville, 

7:45 rp. w.—For Easton, 

9p. mM.—For Plainfield. 

12 rp. u.—For Plainfield on Sundays only 
| Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:80, 
| 9:00, 9:20, oa 80, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 M., 1:00, 2:00 2515, 3:18, 

2°30, 4:00, 4:30, hg 45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. mM.—Weerern Express, daily (except Sundaye) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, 
without change of cars Lo ¢ incinnati or Chicaeo, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oj! Regions, Connects at Somerville 
| for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Stronds- 
| burg, WaterGap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips- 
| burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesharre, ete, 
OO Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily. for Faeton. 
| Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitta. 
+ burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sieeping cars to Pittra- 
burgh and Chicago,*Connecta at Junction with D., 
and W. R. R. for Scranton 
| Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitte- 
burch every evening. 
Tickets for the Weat can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of I iberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 24, 271. 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels, 


R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. Batowny, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


STEREOSCOPES, 


VIEWS, 
ALBUMS 


ee 


CHRO MOS, 
KRASITES 
,. @&® HH. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortmentof the above goods of (heir oten publica 


lion, manufacture and tinporlution 


A lac, 
PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
and 
(FRAPHOSCOPES 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

nY¥l Broapway, New York, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 

IMPORTER® AND MANUAPCTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


| THE BE 





il IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
~, STANDARD <1 ne 





| AMERICAN “BILLIARD TLLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with re gard to ecientific acenracy 


ata 


/ Pie HR } ’ ‘ 

are ixed in all teste of skill by the piayers in the 
rt i} nha iret ec}  - lbs and Fig)? CP | «6 

cane cal LO; le of eye il] r I {) by i da 


| sent by mail, 
| 


i: 


| 738 BROADWAY, New York City. 


f ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
SHIP STORES AND CH ANDL ERY. 
At W holesale and Ket 
No. 36 Seuth Street New York. 
BE. RicMaRDsOR, H.H. Puinns. 
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Woodhull & Claflin’s Weebly. 


May 18, 1871. 








ART, DRAMA AND UIC. 

At Nrmio's the management are bound to startle the 
pubic. Mr. James Mace, the champion pug, made 
“Ae You Like It’ tolerable by the display of his 
But Jarrett 
and Palmer missed an opportunity when they omitted 


magnificent physique. It was a success, 
to give us areal wrestling scene. Walter Montgomery, 
the Antinous of the stage, was no fit rival to cope 
with the mighty Mace. Why did not the enterprising 
contest of real athletes. 
Orlando, the precocious boy, might have triumphed 
vicariously, and gone on with the part in his own 


managers vive us a real 


proper person. A very litt'e cooking of Shakespeare 
would have sufficed ; and the Swan of Avon is used to 
Perhaps Jarrett of the 
velvet coat does but reserve himself. Mace himeelf is 
aufficient when he stales upon the public 
gaze it will be expedient to augment his attractions, 


being cooked by thie time. 
“draw ;" 


A notable idea was that of putting Count Jobannes up 
as Pichard JI]. Everybody was tickled, and the 
house waa filled with a lauchter-loving crowd. tut 
those who came to scot! remained to—well, not pre- 
cisely pray, but to be surprised. Count Johannes, the 
American nobleman, i+ no fool; a little eccentric, per- 
Faith in one’s self is. 


however, half way to greatness; 


haps, and nota little eyotistic. 
Count 
Richard 


I/1. is precisely one of those parts in which if noman 


moreover 
Johannes (Mr. Jones) is to the manor born. 


can hope to achieve greatness with the traditions of 
Garrick and Kean (Edmund not Charles) staring him 
in the face, he yet may realize mediocr’ ty and escape 
ridienle. Very strongly marked paris give a hroad 
Count Johannes was re- 
markable for his moderation. Those who expected 
to sce the lightning defied and the gods reviled were 
disappointed. There was nothing foolish abont it. 
Jones is welladvised to abandon his dreams of no- 


footing for common sense. 


hilitvy, adventitious distinetion unworthy a free-born 
Repnblican, to eschew law and lay aside the detective 
calling, for which his outspoken egotism soeminently 
unfit him, and stick to pasteboard crowns and mimic 
parssion. Theappearance of FE. L. Davenport in “Sir 
Giles-Overreach” and other master pieces gives the 
publica chance of seeing them done by a finished 
elocutionist and a versatile actor. 

Firta AVENUE.—The unbounded success of Char- 
les Matthews at the bijou theatre justifies a regret 
There is, 
j,owever, a popularity in a honse and a management, 
All Mr. Dalv’s tact and pluck 
might not be able to manage the Fourteenth-street 


thathe had not been at a larger house. 
4s weil as in an actor. 


Theatre or the Academy of Music into an acceptable 
temple of the Muses. Apart from management, the 
success of the veteran actor is an answer to the de 
preciation of the legitim ite and the deterioration of 
public taste. 
pablic. Judicious management and liberal advertis- 
ing are means to an end. People require to be in- 
formed where they will find what they want, whether 
the utile or tte dulce. The good wine does need 
a bush, despite the proverb; probably always did, 
bnt inthis day more than ever. But the good wine 
being kept, and the thirsty being invited, there will 
be no lack of custom. Here is Charles Matthews 
playing to this generation the same parts in which 
he delighted their fathers, and he drawe. The first 
light comedian, for over forty years, appearing in 
pieces a hundred years old. Contrast this long lease 
of public approval with the ephemeral fame of 
*Piuck,”’ “ Saratoga.’ “* Across the 
Continent,’ and all the trumpery May-fliee of the 
hour, which flutter their little life and then pass 
away into oblivion, and bring nothing but present 


** Horizon,”’ 


pennies to either anthor, actor or manager. Mr. 
Boucicault says this is the stuff the public wants. It 
may beso. And seeing that the public gets nothing 
better, the public does well to take pleasure in its 
misery. Not he that has much is to be accounted 
happy, but he that, having little, is therewith con- 
tent. The average actor of the present day is as good, 
probably better, than the averaye actor of the past. 
What we want ise the great artist and dramatist, as 
much above his day and generation as Quin, Mack- 
lin, Betterton, Siddons, Shakespeare or Sheridan were 
above the men and women of their epoch. 

The ACADEMY OF Music, with its new Italian 
opera season, is a case exactly in point. Miss Kel- 
logg is a very charming artist; being also an Amer- 
ican ehe has all the prestige of nationality in her 
favor But with such a company and euch an orches- 
tra how is it possible to gaivanize the public into 
enthusiasm’ They are vot bad, certainly not. But 
New York is the wealthiest, and, if there were no 
Boston, might be called the most cultivated musical 
audience on the continent; New Orleans being in 
reality superior to either, just as dilettanteism is 
more refined in Paris than in London. If the Acad- 
emy of Music is ever to be reclaimed trom ite funereal 
character and to wear wedding garments of light and 
ful'ness, the manager for the time being, whatever 
his name, style or title, must be prepared to justify 
public approval before he can command it. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 





The attendance at the Gallery still continues. It is 
one of the moet agreeable resorts in the city. Five 
rooms, furnished with the pick and choice of art, and 
elegant and intellectual company, gathered together 
by a common impulse of love for art and beauty— 
ean there be a more pleasant way of spending an 
hour, iosay nothing of the encouragement given to the 
simplest and most refining of influences—edneation 
by the eye} 

The landscapes are, as usual, the beat features of 
the exhibition, althongh a few portraits of more than 
average excellence are worthy of attention. Land- 
scape is generally the piece de resistance of a young 
“chool, It is easier in composition, it Is more showy, 
and more appreciable by the average public; models 
are to be found in every bush or on the common 
bighway; the pecuniary resulte are more immediate 








Where the actors are there will be the | 














Figure drawing and composition {sa Jong, laborious 
road to fame, and the mighty rivalry of the great 
dead is 80 absolutely insuperable as to disconrage the 
student who vainly strives after their incomparable 
excellence. In figure composition, too, there is noth- 
ing new, while nature is ever fresh, and modern life 
in its uniformity of externals and its absence of emo- 
tion offers no point of contact for the artistic hand 
and eye, 

Albert Bierstadt has two landscapes with his usnal 
excellences and defects, Bierstadt has become fa- 
mous too soon. This picture of wooded knoll and 
placid water, rifted crags and rocky pinnacles pierc- 
ing the skies, contains half a dozen lesser pictures, all 
perfect in themselves, and yet not harmonious as a 
whole. The bit of sward and trees on the left fore- 
ground is exquisite; the nearer distance falling off 
into indistinctness is beautifal and suggestive. Then 
we come to the middle distance, with the ascending 
masses of rock, pile upon pile, lost in clond and fog, 
and the effect is not satisfactory. Bierstadt does not 
paint clouds—he paints loose cotton; his near dir- 
tance is more receding than his far distance, which 
seems so far and yet too near, and by a little more 
opacity would come into the foreground But what- 
ever his faults, Bierstadt is always Salvator Rosa-like 
and picturesque, not only in choiee of subjects but ir 
broad, vigorous treatment, while he dashes in minn- 
tia with a lavish hand, that seems to revel in its own 
strength and can afford profusion without exhausting 
itself. 

McEntee has two fine pictures, one of which is par 
ticularly striking—the approach of a railroad train at 
night through a blinding storm. The strong blaze of 
the head-light is almost as blinding ae the jantern it- 
self and attracts the observer from across the room. 
It is but a trick. buta dab of white. Thackeray, in 
his Roundabout papers, noticing the facility with 
which the expression of the eye may be varied, re- 
marks to the supposed art critic, ‘‘Yes, my friend, itis 
only a little dab of Paris white, laidon perhaps with a 
palette knife. Now you know the trick, go and do it. 
Bring out that dying eye."’ Just seo with McEntee. 
The light is wonderful, while the long curve of the 
train, darkening away into gloom and the blinding 
snow, are admirable: every traveler must know the 
sxcene. It is ungracious to comment on small! defects, 
yet we would wish to see a good picture perfect. The 
distance between the rails in the foreground is exces. 
sive, besides their being out of line with the wheels 
of the approaching train. 

E. J. Perry has twoof his genre pictures, farm-house 
interior, with old furniture and fixings. Thesubjects 
are a specialty with this faithful and painstaking ar. 
tist. Everything, from a curly litude towhead to an 
old milk-pan, is a study from nature. The old clock- 
maker, tinkering up a clock, is wonderful in its care 
of details as well as management of effects. The subject 
is 80 unpromising, there is so little of the picturesque 
in such homely matters, and yet the man’s earnest- 
ness, the boy’s intentness, the very fixedness of pur- 
pose, give value to the subject, while the choice of 
attitude, the exact reproduction of incident, even to 
a create in the coat or the coloring of a Windor chair 
and the graduation of lights and distances, invest the 
picture with the characteristics of art. Ostade, Mieris, 
Teniers are not less art than Delaroche or Millais; 
the repulsive vulgarity of the subjects is forgotten iu 
the consummate purity and perfection of the treat- 
ment. True art elevates and ennobles common life, 
investing it with all the forms of beauty of which it is 
capable. Perry is particularly happy in his treatment 
of firetight and his disposal of his centres away from 
the middle of the picture. In “The Thanksgiving” he 
has put in a bit of indoor flower-pots and bioom, with 
a free hand and rich color, that bespeaks the enthusi- 
ast in flowers. 

PaGe’s ‘Head of Christ” I have already noticed, but 
in the south room is his head of Wendell Phillips. Can 
that mild face, that pleasant smile, that magnetic: ye, 
large, open, luminous, really belong to that master of 
invective, to the terrible assailant of princedoma, 
dominations. The painting itself is Pagey, transpar- 
ent, yet rich of color and full of vigor, more pleasing 
and more real than the ** Head of Christ.’’ That same 
Head of Christ has, by the by, one point of recom- 
mendation which I failed to note—its strength—its 
manly vigor—it is, if less sweet, 80 mach more 
forcible, 80 much more capable of doing the work to 
be done, than the weak, effeminate, dreamy, purely 
good **Christs"’ we are accustomed to see. This 
Page's ‘Christ,’ if He have only intellect and 
motive, can do much, Roused to energy he might be 
a scourge, a whirlwind. It is just thie predominence 
of physique that seems to counterbalance the ideal 
spiritualism. 

Above Page's **‘ Wendell Phillips,” is a head by a 
young artist, Von Schaick, the most promising thing 
in the exhbition in figure-painting, suggestive of 
great work to come. 

Eastman Johnston's children at play in the old coach 
is a capital picture—full of life and color—child joy- 
ousness and earnestness in trifles—after all, though, 
what is a!l life but tries’ The variety of attitudes, 
the bold foreshortenings of the boy on the coach bux: 
the lady-like enjoyment of the little girls in their 
imaginary ride a:e excellent. All the business of the 
scene is admirably done. A picture with twice the 
art and twenty times the meaning of his * Boy 
Lincoln,” in which I never could detect the youth 
pregnant with a great future ot the good President. 

The Lvening Post has been rather savage on the 
Hanging Committees. The Hanging Committee of an 
art exhibition is almost as unthankful an office as 
that of the sheriff. It ie so hard to satisfy the party 
hanged. A certain pi tare of two cats making night 
hideous on the top of a city house, with peaceful 
ciligens “cussing” the intruders from their garrets, 
may have something todo with the Evening dost'’s 
acerbity, Because those cats are not virtuous the 
Hanging Committee shall have no cakes nor ale. That 
picture is away above the line. Its Chinere per- 
epective and literal fidelity would have entitled i! 
to the line in a Pekin gallery, only that the Chinese 
are b. tter and brighter coloriete 

w.h 





A OConnesponpent is mueh aggrieved by Gonnt 
Joannes in his recent appearance as the crook-backed 
tyrant. If Count Joannes could condescend to bor- 
row anything from anybody, even an idea, he might 
tuke the irrepressible G. F. T. for an example. G. 
F. T. having, in his vivacious way, asked the com- 
pany whether he should proceed ata late hour, the 
house responded, “‘ Aye, aye!’ “ Thank you, my 
friends—now for the noes?” ‘No!’ shouted one 
individual. G,. F. T. skipped toward him in his 
most buoyant manner: “You may go out!’ The 
house roared. 

Our correspondent says of the 
Count: 


great American 


The most remarkable event of the season, dramati- 
cally speaking, occurred on Saturday evening last, at 
Niblo’s Garden, and a vast crowd were amueed to 
more than the extent of their money's worth, if not 
instructed, by the frantic, though futile, efforts of one 
George Jones, alias Count Joannes, to play the part 
of Richard IIJ, No broader farce can be imagined 
than he made of Shakespeare's great tragedy, aud we 
would suggest to him that, before he essays a public 
appearance again, it would be well to study up a few 
of the decencies, not to mention the elegancies, of 
the English language. 

* Hen-ne-ry’’ may be a good way to pronounce 
Henry, but we incline to the belief that Shakespeare 
had no such intention, and much prefer two syllabies 
to three. Then, again, ‘‘sharp-pinted sword’ is 
quite too Vulvar to pass muster with an intelligent 
audience ; likewise “‘dorg’ and sundry other little 
eccentricities of pronunciation, in which the noble 
Count frequently indulged. It would be folly to at- 
tempt an accurate account of this funny performance, 
for through the five acts it was simply absurd, and 
lacked every element of dignity and cemmon senre. 
Who ever heard of a flippant, winking, giggling 
Rechard JJ]? And this man actually had the audacity 
to make jokes and wink at the audience, especially 
when he apoke of the exceeding elasticity of a law- 
yer’s conacience. His gestures were quite to the 
point, and so very personal, it was evident he applied 
the words to himself. The crowd burst into a roar, 
and enjoyed the joke hugely; but this wonderful 
dramatic genius was in no way disconcerted, and 
paraded up and down the stage with the air of @ con- 
queror. His sword was too much for him, and he 
tripped over it whenever he became emphatic ; and 
between itand his dagger, which he dropped on the 
smallest provocation, and a very new, stiff and com- 
mon muslin handkerchief, his time and energies were 
fully occupied. 

He looked serene and happy, however, and seemed 
to ignore the fact that he wasa laughing-stock and an 
object of derision. The scene on horseback, which 
better actors wisely omit, was werthy Barnum’s cir- 
cus, and the wag our hero gave his silly pate when he 
said, * Off with his head,”’ and, after a fearful pause, 
**So much for Buckingham,’ would have made the 
fortune ofaclown. The great fun of the evening, 
however, was reserved for the closing scene, when 
Richmond stabs the king and the Jatter dies. A 
bloodless death was notto the great Jones’ mind, 
and thongh he was stabbed to the heart, he smeared 
his face with some bloody preparation he held in his 
left hand, and the effect was gory and wonderful to 
behold, as he must have discovered by the yelling 
and screaming that followed his act. Upon being 
called before the curtain, he said he was too exhausted 
to make a speech, but, quoting Washington Irving, 
he said he would write one and the Sun should shine 
upon it, but we have beheld no such illumination, 
though Monday's Sun had a wild panegyric on the 
rare talent of this George Jones, rating him above 
any living actor. Probably, he thought it would pay 
hetter to sing his own praise than to write a speech. 
His occasional Hamlet and semi-occasional Richard 
are really worth seeing, if only to show an admiring 
public how nearly allied are the tragic and comic 
muses, and how very short the step is from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 


Theodore Thomas will take his position with his 
maynificent orchestra, at Central Park Garden, early 
in May, and then our real musical carnival will be- 
gin. We may eonfidently look forward to a succes- 
sion of beautiful programmes, oid favorites, popular, 
with gems from the undying classic authors, anda 
long list of novelties, both popular and classical; for 
Mr. Thomas is constantly supplied from abroad 
with every new orchestral composition that makes 
its mark there. 

Theodore Thomas has had a wonderful career since 
his last concerts at Central Park Garden, in the fall 
of ix7v. He has given some two hundred concerts in 
the principal cities North, East and West, and has 
been hailed everywhere as the greatest missionary of 
orchestral music. He has yiven over twenty concerts 
in Boston alone, crowding the vast Music Hall with 
the elite of the city, and winning from the press such 
encom ums as were never passed upon orchestral per- 
formances before, 

Among the secret papers found at the Tuileries was 
a bill of the Prince Imperial’s traveling expenses. It 
contained, among other items, the following: ** Seve- 
ral triumphal arches, erected on the other side of the 
river, 335 france.”’ Triumphal archer pa‘'d out of the 
pocket of him to whom they were dedicated! whata 
humiliation to royalty. 

Among the notables in London for the present mu- 
sical srearon, we notice the names of Alfred Juell, 
the distinguished piani-t, who is to play in May atthe 
Musical Union and New Philarmonic Society Concerts. 
Sivori, the great violinist, who is engayed at the 
Musical Union, with Lassere, the violinist fom Paris, 
and Waetental, a viola player of reputed talent, also 
from Paris. 


Patti, ** La Diva,’ has been engaged at the Italian 
Opera, at St. Petersburg, for four months of the com- 
ing season, at a salary of $16,000—the first month of 
the season will be at Moscow, the other three in St, 
Petersburg. In each city she is to have a benefit, or 
the sum of $3,500 for each benefit. 


Wherever he carried his euperb orchestra, a per- 
fect furore Was created, and the halls were crowded. 
At Chicago, #0 great was the enthusiasm aroused 
that for several nights the receipts were over three 
thousand dollars, and, on one evening, four thousand 
two handred dollars ! 


Mr. P. 8. Gilmore has written quite an elaborate 
history of the Boston Peace Jubilee of 1869, which 
will be read with great interest by those interested in 
the progress and advancement of Musical Art in this 
country. 


London has thirty-eight theatres, and twenty-six 
music halls, besides the Opera, Cremorne Garden and 
several Ci:rcuses Over seventeen hundred performers 
gain their living from the music-halle alone, 

Madame Cerillag, who left this country in disgust a 
few wonths ago, will make her firet appearance as 
Donna Auna in Don Giovanna, and in other first-class 
dramatic parte during the season in London. 


The celebrated writer, Guizot, is confined to his 
bed, but dictates to his daughter, who acts as his 
amanuensis, sometimes for eight or ten hours ata 
time. 








Mr. Aynsley Cook has been engaged to accompany 
Madame Parepa Kosa und her opera troupe in her tour 
through the United States next Fall. 

Mrs. Barrows, portions of whose interesting history 
have been laid before the public, had previously been 
lecturing with great acceptance before the University, 
and hae recently performed a surgical operation on 
the eye in so ekilifal a manner ae to elicit warm cow- 
wendations from those witreselng it. 


— oa 


{From the Cleveland Herald. } 


LANGUAGE BY TRUTHFUL 
JANE. 


PLAIN 





Which I wish to repeat, 
And my language is plain, 
That in ways of deceit, 
And in tricks that are vain, 
The * girl of the period” is lively, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Lily White was her name, 
Aud I need rot deny, 

In regard to the same, 
What that name might imply ; 

But her cheeks were provokingly rosy, 
Aud bewitchingly penciled her eye, 


*Twase in Lent. week third, 
With most penitent skies, 

Which it might be inferred 
Lily White was likewise: 

Yet she humbuyged Johannes my lover, 
In a way I shall always despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
Called bysome hide and seek; 

"Twas flirtation. The same 
She thought sinful and weak: 

But she smiled as she ogled Johannes, 
With a smile that was saintly and meek. 


Yet the game it advanced 
In a way I detest, 

And my sorrow enhanced 
At the state of John’s vest, 

Which heaved like a wave of the ocean, 
Wheu the same has a turbulent breast. 


But the tricks that are played 
By that girl of the P., 

And the progress she made, 
Was alarming to see, 

Till she twirled on her left hand forefinger 
What Johannes had promised to me, 


Then I looked up at John, 
But he looked not at me; 

And I rose with a groan 
And said, What do I see? 

We are ruined by harmless flirtation, 
And I went for that girl of the P. 


In the scene that ensued 
John am»zed did not speak ; 

For the floor was bestrewed, 
In the height of my pique, 

With the * cards” Lilly White had been playing 
In the game she thought * sinful and weak." 


Of those “ exquisite charms” 
I laid bare in a trice 
* Paddings,”’ ** paniers ’’ and “ forme ~’ 
Of most cunning device ; 
And there fell with her tresses so airy, 
What is frequent in hair, rate and mice. 


Which is why I repeat, 
And my language is plain, 

That in ways of deceit 
And in tricks that are vain 

The “ girl of the period” is lively, 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 





Mrs. MAcREAapY has the honor to announce that 
she will give a series of Easter subscription recitals, 
similar to those which created a furore among the 
higher circles of Europe. 

rs. Macready recites entirely from memory whole 
Shakesperean plays, impersonating each character, 
and her retentive memory will enabie her to give one 
hundred entertainments of different selections without 
referring to book or prompter. 

in ref. rence to these recitals Mrs. Macready will 
give a series of three—two evenings and oue matinee. 

The programmes will be entirely different and se- 
lected from the most popular poets and dramatists. 

Eutertainments to take place at Steinway Hall, 
Thursday evening, May 4th, at&. Saturday matinee, 
ey 6th, at2. Friday evening May 12th, «t 8. 

re, Macready, at the request of many of her friends, 
has consented to give a series of entertainments, 
similar to those which she gave so successfully in 
London and other cities abroad. 

A short time ago some of Mrs. Macready’s literary 
friends proposed getting up these entertainments for 
her by subscription, although it was neglected for a 
short time, which will make them come off rather late, 
it now promises to be a great success. 


The subscription list has been signed by Mayor 
Hail, Rev. Dr. Chapin, Peter Cooper, Cyrus W. Field, 
Richard O'Gorman, Gen. Tweed, Geo. Shea, A. 8. 
Hatch, Pitt Cook, etc., etc. : 

Among the prominent ladies are Mrs. Charles 
O'Connor, Mrs. Ano 8. stephens, Mre. Geo, W. Mc- 
Lean, Mra. Jennie C. Croly, Mrs. 8 A. Jameson, Mrs. 
George Hotfman, Mra. Abner Mellen, Mrs. J. J. Urit- 
teuden, Mrs, Ralph Meade, Mre. Wm. J. Peake, Mre. 
T. J. 8. Fiint, ete. 

§-2"" Subecription price for season ticket, admitting 
lauy and gentlemen to reserved seats, $5. 

Admission $1. No extra charge for reserving seats. 

Subscriptions received, or seats can be secured at 
the Fifth-uavenue Hotel, or C. H. Ditson’s music store, 
711 Broadway. 





Hatk-Dressixa having become a very important 
part of a lady’s (foilette, it ie necessary that ladies 
ehould know where they can receive the attentions 
of genuine artiste, This is neceseary, not merely in 
its arrangement, but, what is of etill greater moment, 
the health. 

Some hair-dressers will ruin a fine head of hair in 
a few months, by the use of injurious dressing prep- 
arations, which disease the scalp,and finally cause 
the hair to fail. 

We can recommend to ladies who wish to escape all 
the above ills, to intrust their hair to the care of Wm. 
Disses, 8&4 Broadway, up staire. He hae devoted 
his whole life to investigating the nature and wants 
of the hair, and thoronghly understands them. His 
Dibbleana Japonicn and Mayic Salve are the wtivna 





thuée of balr preparations 
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